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the  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  in  the  lifting  of  the  man-made  barriers  which  as  .bridges  span  the  water  ways,  electricity  is  performing  an 
indispensable  service.  The  opening  of  this  electrically  operated  lift  bridge  across  the  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal  is  symbolic  of  the  part  that 
electricity  is  playing  in  the  Northwest  in  developing  the  district’s  resources  and  opening  up  its  harbors  for  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  Pan- Pacific  trade. 
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The  Atlantic -Pacific  Highways  and  Electrical  Exposition 


There  is  considerable  discussion  going  on  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  concerning 
the  Exposition  at  Portland  in  1925  to  be  known  as  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Highways  and 
Electrical  Exposition.  Many  of  the  western  state  legislatures,  notably  that  of  the 
State  of  California,  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  Exposition.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  if  the  word  “Electrical”  is  to  be  used  in  the  title,  the  project  becomes  one 
of  great  interest  not  only  to  Portland  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  to  all  the  West 
located  in  that  district  known  as  “America  Beyond  the  Rockies,”  for  here  lie  the  great 
dormant  water  powers  of  the  nation.  Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  plan,  therefore,  in  view 
of  the  great  growth  of  highways  and  the  possibility  of  interconnected  electric  transmis¬ 
sion  systems  traversing  the  entire  area  by  the  year  1925,  that  the  West  as  a  whole  get 
together  on  this  Exposition,  throw  open  the  highways,  make  it  possible  to  visit  these 
various  water  power  centers  by  automobile  in  1925,  and  have  all  the  cities  of  the  West 
cooperate  during  this  year  in  the  great  Exposition  move,  with  Portland  as  the  head¬ 
quarters?  The  idea  seems  good. 


Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in  recent 
weeks  in  the  Northwest  concerning  the  Super-Power 

^  Zone  Survey  for  the  Columbia 

The  Northwest 

Super-  ower  engineers  and  others  familiar 

Zone  Survey  natural  power  resources 

of  the  nation  that  the  Columbia  River  Basin  has 
upon  it  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  power  in 
America;  as  a  consequence,  any  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  development  and  industrial  uses  is  of 
great  service  not  only  to  the  district  involved  but  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Great  care  should  however  be  used  in  making 
such  a  survey,  so  that  flights  of  fancy,  which  so  often 
creep  into  undertakings  of  this  nature,  may  be  hob¬ 
bled  and  brought  down  to  earth,  and  sane,  sound 
business  judgment  may  have  full  play.  There  is 
much  for  the  future  in  the  question  of  power  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  West.  Unquestionably  great  intercon¬ 
nections  will  be  made  in  the  West  during  the  next 
decade,  not  only  up  and  down  the  Columbia  River  but 
linking  this  region  with  the  intermountain  district 
and  stretching  on  down  into  California,  Arizona  and 
other  far  distant  reaches  of  the  West.  Such  inter¬ 
connections  will  mean  much  in  the  equalization  of 
power  balance,  and  indeed  in  overcoming  power 
shortages  brought  about  by  adverse  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  making  it  possible  to  transmit  vast  blocks  of 
power  from  one  district  to  another. 

But  the  main  thing  to  emphasize  is  not  so  much 


the  question  of  developing  this  power, — certainly 
not  in  advance  of  reasonable  uses, — but  rather  the 
continuous,  steady  and  uninterrupted  service  that 
may  result  from  interconnections  over  a  zone  such 
as  that  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Every  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  given  to  this  work  in  order  that 
active,  painstaking  and  authoritative  data  may  be 
collected  and  available  for  use  upon  a  moment’s 
notice. 


The  appointment  of  F.  M.  Feiker,  Chairman  of 

the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company, 

XT  A  ‘  4.  s  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Corn- 
New  Assistant  ,  c-  4  sr 

.  merce  under  Secretary  Hoover 

-  ^  ^  marks  a  new  advance  in  helpful- 

ness  for  engineering  and  industry 
in  the  nation.  America  today,  blessed  with  tremen¬ 
dous  potentialities  for  gi*eater  achievement  in  indus¬ 
try  and  engineering,  is  at  a  point  in  her  development 
where  the  stoppage  of  waste  and  the  injection  of  new 
vision  into  industry  and  engineering  will  make  for 
a  greater  stability  in  government  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  can.  Mr.  Feiker,  with  an  ear  trained  to  sense 
the  needs  of  industry  throughout  the  nation,  due  to 
a  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  direction  of  edi¬ 
torial  efforts  of  the  publishing  house  of  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  Inc.,  will  give  to  this  new  work,  as  perhaps 
no  other  living  person  could,  that  sense  of  surety  and 
sound  judgment  that  is  so  necessary.  The  West, 
just  entering  upon  its  stage  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  welcomes  this  new  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  in  its  effort  to  help  indus¬ 
try  in  development,  and  pledges  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  its  heartiest  cooperation. 


Seattle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  splendid 
recent  achievement.  Local  society  women  and  club 
women  of  that  progressive  dis- 
The  Home  trict  desired  to  build  a  club  house 

Industry  Show  that  would  spread  the  fame  of 

Seattle  broadcast  throughout  the 
nation.  Money  was  needed  for  the  enterprise,  and 
so  these  enterprising  women  set  about  promoting  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  community.  The  way  it  was  done  was 
this:  They  hired  the  largest  exhibit  hall  in  the  city, 
decided  on  a  definite  charge  per  square  foot  for  ex¬ 
hibit  space,  and  solicited  all  the  local  manufacturers 
for  exhibits,  the  women  themselves  pledging  that 
they  would  be  the  ones  to  boost  the  exhibits.  The 
entire  affair  proved  a  tremendous  success.  The  local 
women  got  their  club  house,  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  aroused  by  an  enthusiasm  and  personal 
touch  never  before  experienced,  and  everyone  now 
is  far  more  familiar  than  ever  before  with  what 
Seattle  means  industrially,  and  with  its  attractions 
as  a  site  for  other  indu.stries.  Why  not  make  use  of 
this  same  idea  in  planning  electrical  shows  when 
next  the  communities  of  the  West  desire  to  put  over 
a  real,  live,  up-to-date  exhibit,  and  one  in  which 
everyone  will  be  sold  the  self-interest  idea? 


The  Importance 
of  the  Panama 
Canal 


Ever  since  the  increase  in  freight  rates  went 
into  effect  some  months  ago,  the  West  has  felt 
greatly  the  depression  caused  by 
the  extra  cost  of  getting  ship¬ 
ments  to  eastern  markets.  This 
has  proven  true  down  through 
California  in  our  fruit  markets  as  well  as  up  in  the 
Northwest  where  lumbering  is  of  such  large  propor¬ 
tions,  and  even  over  into  Idaho  and  Montana  where 
wool  growing  is  an  important  industry. 

It  would  seem  that  two  outstanding  things  are 
resulting.  One  is,  that  many  easteni  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  look  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  branch 
assembling  plants  and  in  many  cases  for  prime  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in  order  to  head  off  the 
heavy  rates  from  the  East  in  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
duct.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
“ship-by-ocean”  method  of  reaching  eastern  market 
centers.  Notably  this  is  true  in  the  Northwest,  and 
particularly  at  Portland  where  the  great  wool  ship¬ 
ments  of  Idaho  and  Montana  are  being  concentrated 
and  stored  with  a  view  to  shipping  the  entire  output 
through  the  Panama  Canal  as  soon  as  market  con¬ 
ditions  justify. 

The  time  involved,  of  course,  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  perishable  fruit,  is  of  great  importance,  yet  the 
continual  advance  in  cutting  down  the  actual  ship¬ 
ping  time  l)etween  eastern  points,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  refrigeration  in  the  handling  of  fruit 
en  route,  is  each  day  making  more  possible  the  util¬ 
ization  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  coast  to  coast  shipping  through  the  Pan¬ 


ama  Canal  presents  ever  increasing  possibilities  for 
western  shippers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  present 
activity  in  the  location  of  new  industries  throughout 
western  centers  is  one  that  is  meeting  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  from  every  quarter. 


The  Policy  of 
Extension  of 
Electric  Service 

readily  computed. 


Much  activity  has  been  under  way  in  the  North¬ 
west,  among  l>oth  engineers  and  commercial  man¬ 
agers,  with  a  view  to  evolving 
some  simple  equation  whereby 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the 
extension  of  power  lines  may  be 
Accurate  mathematical  equations 
of  this  nature  are  always  important.  Then,  too,  it 
is  an  excellent  idea  to  weigh  the  component  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  complicated  questions  such  as 
this,  for  it  brings  about  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
outlay  involved  in  this  work. 

The  rapidly  increasing  rural  service  of  trans¬ 
mission  lines  is  making  the  one  of  cost  of  extension 
a  pressing  problem,  for  the  financing  involved  is  one 
of  great  proportions.  The  probabilities  are,  that 
some  simple  equation  that  would  satisfy  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  involved  will  never  be  sufficiently  inclusive  to 
be  accepted  in  each  locality  of  the  Northwest,  but 
much  good  is  being  accomplished  by  the  discussion. 
It  is  believed  that  the  approaching  convention  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association  will 
take  up  the  problem,  and  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  helpful  features  of  the  convention  will  be 
brought  out  in  those  particular  sessions  devoted  to 
this  timely  discussion. 


Unified  Control 
of  Harbor 
Facilities 


There  has  for  some  years  been  a  bitter  fight  in 
various  seaports  of  the  West  as  to  whether  the 
state  or  the  city  should  own  the 
wharves  or  shipping  facilities  for 
trans-oceanic  service.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  may  be 
taken  as  a  specific  instance.  Here  for  a  number  of 
years  the  state  has  had  complete  control,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  other  harbors  in  the  West,  both  upon 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  elsewhere,  such  facilities  are 
usually  owned  and  operated  by  the  cities  themselves. 
The  question  has  now  come  up  of  whether  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  should  assume  control  of  her  own  harbor. 

State  control,  although  it  has  its  drawbacks  in 
the  necessity  it  implies  of  having  to  obtain  appro¬ 
priations  from  a  more  or  less  alien  and  hostile  legis¬ 
lature,  has  nevertheless  proven  quite  reasonably 
satisfactory  in  recent  years.  Since  the  last  bond 
issue,  the  revenues  from  the  port  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  care  for  its  needs.  Whether  they  are 
sufficient  to  provide  all  the  necessary  equipment  to 
place  the  port  in  the  position  it  deseiwes  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  others  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion. 
The  difference  of  a  day’s  time  in  the  handling  of  a 
shipment  between  the  steamer  and  the  freight  car 
is  sometimes  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  ship¬ 
per  and  determines  the  choice  of  harijor  most  used  by 
trans-oceanic  trade. 

The  experience  of  other  western  harbors  under 
local  control  has  shown  the  advantages  of  having  the 
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welfare  of  a  port  looked  after  by  those  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  advancement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spectacle  of  rival  interests  on  either  side  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  working  at  cross  purposes  is  not  an 
edifying  prospect,  nor  have  our  city  governments 
shown  themselves  so  efficient  in  other  things  that 
they  invite  further  confidence. 

At  present  San  Francisco  bay  is  suffering  under 
divided  control  and  the  lack  of  local  incentives — the 
proposed  arrangement  does  not  better  the  situation, 
but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  faith  in  those  at  the  helm, 
in  some  measure  endangers  what  has  already  been 
gained.  There  is  a  third  course — that  of  unifying 
control,  either  under  the  state,  or,  preferably,  under 
a  harbor  district  which  shall  handle  the  harbor  as  a 
unit.  Seattle’s  experience  with  such  a  district  whose 
boundaiies  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  city  but 
deal  with  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
natural  limits  of  the  harlwr,  has  been  most  success¬ 
ful.  Why  not  try  unified  control? 


Many  of  the  best  early  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  West  are  fast  passing  away  into 
fable  of  the  past.  The  early  Pel- 
Preserve  the  ton  water  wheel,  the  ingenious 
Relics  method  for  connecting  trans¬ 

formers  in  a  series  to  raise  volt¬ 
ages,  arc  lights  installed  in  early  city  illumination, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  unique  and  interesting 
features  of  early  hydroelectric  transmission  and  de¬ 
sign  all  of  which  were  world’s  records  in  their  day, 
will  ever  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  interest  to 
subsequent  generations.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
catalog  these  interesting  relics,  now  still  available 
throughout  the  West,  and  to  see  that  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  some  museum  where  engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  progi’ess  of  the  West  may  see  them 
and  ponder  over  the  achievements  of  the  past.  Some 
of  these  relics  which  cannot  be  harmed  by  the 
weather  might  be  placed  in  such  localities  as  Golden 
Gate  Park  or  other  easily  accessible  places  in  our 
large  cities  of  the  West.  It  might  be  well,  therefore, 
for  Institute  members  and  members  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  in  the  West,  to  start  a 
definite  move  toward  seeing  what  can  be  done  in  this 
interesting  and  important  matter. 


Restricting 
Immigration  for 
Fourteen  Months 


What  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  nation  the 
restriction  of  immigration  for  fourteen  months  will 
hate,  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
considerable  conjecture  at  the 
present  time.  Upon  the  growth 
of  New  York  it  will  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  namely,  that  of  decreasing  its  recent 
rapid  influx  of  new  population.  In  the  far  West, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  appreciable  effect  will 
ever  be  felt.  Few  direct  immigrants  ever  reach  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  them  pass  through  the  stage 
of  migrating  from  state  to  state,  on  to  the  West,  and 
when  finally  they  reach  here  they  are  more  or  less 
pail  of  our  citizenry.  As  to  the  national  importance 
of  such  a  move  as  that  of  restricting  immigration,  it 
is  practically  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  well 


wishers  of  the  West  that  restriction  of  immigration 
be  maintained  for  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  us  to 
regain  our  breath.  It  would  seem  that  we  should 
allow  time  for  our  own  national  life  to  adjust  it¬ 
self  somewhat,  without  having  too  much  pressure 
from  the  outside  in  the  way  of  extra  nationalization 
duties. 


An  American 
School  in 
the  Orient 


Americans  in  China  are  asking  for  assistance  in 
establishing  adequate  school  facilities  for  American 
children  in  the  Orient.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  eight  thou¬ 
sand  Americans  in  China  at 
the  present  time — many  of  them 
have  associated  themselves  so  completely  with  its 
development  that  their  families  will  be  brought  up 
there  and  will  go  on  to  carry  on  the  same  work. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  country  that 
these  future  representatives  of  America  in  the  Orient 
be  properly  educated  along  American  lines .  and  in 
American  traditions.  With  the  remarkable  advan¬ 
tages  of  early  familiarity  with  Chinese  conditions 
and  language,  reinforced  by  sound  schooling  and  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  an  American  university,  these  young 
people  should  be  a  special  asset  to  the  nation.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  help  toward  building  this  sound  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  future  relations  with  the  Orient. 


Explaining 
“Ready-to- Serve 
Charges 


If  the  gi’eat  majority  of  powder  company  con¬ 
sumers  were  asked,  “What  is  a  kilowatt-hour?’’ 

their  answer,  if  any,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be,  “Something  we  pay 
about  eight  cents  for.’’  This  fact, 
while  borne  in  mind  by  the 
power  companies  in  their  advertising,  is  completely 
disregarded  everywhere  else.  On  power  bills  as 
usually  sent  out  there  appear  the  cabalistic  figures 
of  hp.,  kw.  and  kw-hr.  with  a  double  charge,  once 
for  energy,  once  for  demand,  and  on  top  of  it  all  a 
surcharge.  No  wonder  the  poor  consumer  looks 
worried,  enters  a  complaint  and  has  a  very  efficient 
engineer  with  a  slide  rule  in  his  vest  pocket  sent 
out  to  justify  it  in  terms  of  load  factor  and  peak 
demand.  The  consumer,  not  wishing  to  appear 
totally  ignorant,  usually  has  a  bad  half-hour  or  so 
with  the  efficient  engineer  who  feels  that  he  has 
explained  the  matter  fully,  and  goes  away  leaving 
behind  him  a  badly  befuddled  consumer  who  still 
thinks  that  he  is  being  stuck  by  the  power  company. 

With  every  copy  of  rates  furnished  to  consum¬ 
ers,  the  power  company  should  give  a  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  load  factor  upon 
the  cost  of  kilowatt-hours  consumed,  and  show  the 
consumer  that  the  ready-to-serve  charge  is  justified. 
Simply  stating  that  the  regulatoiy  body  of  the  state 
considers  it  justified  does  not  make  it  so  in  the  mind 
of  the  consumer.  The  power  companies  should  make 
an  unusual  effort  to  explain  in  simple  language  the 
reasons  for  the  different  rates  it  charges,  and  the 
consumer  should  make  it  part  of  his  business  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  paying  as  fair  a  price  for  his  power 
as  for  the  other  commodities  he  is  using.  The  result 
of  such  an  action  would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties 
concerned. 
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The  West  and 
Water  Power 
Legislation* 

West  for  such 


The  great  majority  of  the  applications  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  for  permits  to  develop  power 
on  the  public  lands  have  been 
from  the  West,  a  fact  which  has 
seemed  to  prove  the  needs  of  the 
an  institution.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  applications  for  permits  in  the 
eastern  states  and  in  the  western  states  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
425,000,000  acres  or  56  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  eleven  western  states  are  public  lands,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  does  not  seem  out  of  proportion. 
Of  the  eleven  western  states,  Nevada  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  public  lands,  60,500,000  acres,  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  state.  The  western 
state  which  has  the  least  public  land  is  Washington, 
where  11,500,000  acres  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  comes  under  this  classification. 


Many  millions  of  these  acres  are  desert  land, 
and  while  the  passage  of  the  Jones-Esch  Bill  has 
taken  the  National  Parks  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission,  there  still 
remain  millions  of  acres  of  timber  and  mountain  land 
upon  which  are  located  millions  of  undeveloped  horse¬ 
power.  With  the  wealth  of  the  West  existent  in 
these  vast  areas,  we  should  watch  carefully  any  leg¬ 
islation  which  might  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  develop  these  resources. 


Reclamation  of 
Delta  Land  by 
Electric  Power 


A  wonderful  transformation  has  taken  place  in 
many  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West  during  the 
past  several  years  due  to  the 
advent  of  the  electric  pump,  not 
only  for  irrigation  purposes  but 
also  for  drainage.  As  an  instance 
may  be  cited  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California, 
where  there  are  available  from  two  to  three  million 
acres  for  possible  development.  In  the  past  ten 
years  something  like  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
have  been  reclaimed.  These  lands  formerly  had  a 
value  of  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  By  the 
expenditure  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  in  reclamation,  drainage  and  irrigation,  the 
land  is  now  worth  on  an  average  over  two  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Hence  here  is  to  be  found  the  ideal 
creation  of  value.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  reclamation  of  this  character,  from  one 
horsepower  to  three  horsepower  is  required  for  every 
ten  acres.  Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  to  what  vast 
totals  the  installed  horsepower  amounts  in  projects 
of  this  nature.  All  developments  of  this  character 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  electric  power.  Again, 
flood  control  by  the  construction  of  heavy  levees,  the 
installation  of  drainage  systems  and  pumping  plants, 
and  the  construction  of  intensive  application  devices 
has  made  these  lands  the  wonder  of  the  West.  Once 
again  it  must  be  recorded  that  electric  power  devel¬ 
opment  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  independent 
variable  upon  which  all  other  development  in  the 
West  must  depend. 


Federal  Aid  for 
Western 
Road  Building 


Federal  aid  for  highway  building  has  for  some 
time  been  recognized  as  the  proper  basis  for  national 
development.  Roads  are  essential 
to  growth  in  new  countries — and 
as  these  are  just  the  districts 
which  cannot  afford  to  build  them 
for  themselves,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country  which  shares  in  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  growth  should  stand  part  of  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  expense.  Unfortunately  the  present  apportion¬ 
ment  of  funds  is  based  on  a  factor  obtained  from  the 
area  of  the  state,  population  and  mileage  of  post 
roads.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  well  populated 
districts  and  those  which  have  least  need  of  road 
development  thus  receive  the  largest  appropriation. 
Sparsely  settled  regions  are  the  ones  which  most 
need  communication  facilities;  they  are  often  moun¬ 
tain  country  where  roads  are  most  expensive  to  build. 
They  are  also  districts  where  local  taxation  can  least 
bear  the  burden. 


A  bill  will  come  before  the  present  Congress 
which  would  apportion  this  road-building  subsidy  on 
the  basis  of  government  owned  lands.  When  it  is 
realized  that  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
West  is  land  still  owned  by  the  government,  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  apportionment  is  apparent.  The  bill 
should  receive  unanimous  western  support. 


Seldom  in  the  West  has  a  more  genuine  feeling 
of  regret  and  sadness  been  experienced  in  the 
passing  of  a  great  and  notable 
The  Passing  of  citizen  than  is  now  shown  among 
Franklin  K.  Lane  our  people  at  the  passing  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane.  Though  bom 
in  Canada,  he  came  early  to  the  West,  and  here 
in  this  section  of  our  great  nation  his  life 
work  will  ever  be  reflected  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  empire  in  the  making.  Here  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  atmosphere  of  the  West,  and  in  public  life 
in  California  and  in  editorial  efforts  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  expressed  so  fully  the  spirit  of  western 
endeavor  that  his  work  was  soon  recognized  in  a 
national  way.  His  second  great  contribution  was 
made  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  and  his  memory  will  be  perpetuated  in  the 
annals  of  national  endeavor  for  the  constructive 
service  he  rendered  in  this  field.  Finally  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane  aroused  a 
national  sympathy  with  his  big  ideals  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  best  that  the  nation  has  to  give  in 
the  unlocking  and  utilizing  of  her  vast  potential 
resources.  .vj* 

One  of  his  last  wishes  was  that  his  ashes,  in 
case  of  his  passing,  might  be  sprinkled  from  El 
Capitan  in  Yosemite, — a  wish  in  keeping  with  his 
great  life  work.  May  we  all  profit  by  the  noble  life 
that  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  feel  the 
full  influence  of  that  undying  something  which 
Franklin  K.  Lane  possessed;  and  may  we  feel  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  will  lead  us  on  into  higher, 
purer  and  more  helpful  planes  of  endeavor. 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Our  trade  with  China  during  the  past  three 
years  has  increased  180  per  cent  in  value,  and,  as 
prices  in  1920  showed  a  general  decline,  the  volume 
of  our  trade  with  China  for  that  year  registered  a 
proportionate  increase. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  four  leading 
items  in  our  export  trade  to  China — cigarettes,  illu¬ 
minating  oil,  leaf  tobacco,  and  dyes — are  those  com¬ 
modities  which  are  distributed  by  extensive  Amer¬ 
ican  selling  organizations  in  the  interior.  The  growth 
of  our  cotton  cloth  exports,  both  bleached  and  un¬ 
bleached,  would  seem  to  presage  a  return  to  our 
participation  in  this  leading  Chinese  import,  had  not 
the  slump  in  recent  months  practically  paralyzed  the 
Chinese  market.  The  exports  of  locomotives,  steel 
rails,  and  lumber  are  direct  indications  of  the  many 
extensions  in  Chinese  railroads  controlled  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  and  other  nations  under  loan  agree¬ 
ment.  Automobile  exports,  both  passenger  and 
commercial,  reflect  the  good-roads  movement  which 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  in  recent  months.  The  realization 
that  better  transportation  facilities  mean  fewer  fam¬ 
ines  is  furnishing  a  marked  impulse  to  this  move¬ 
ment.  In  general,  China  offers  an  ideal  market  for 
many  of  those  manufactured  goods  which  the  United 
States  is  best  qualified  to  supply,  and  the  fact  that, 
even  with  ample  banking  and  shipping  facilities,  our 
share  of  China’s  total  trade  in  1919  was  only  17  per 
cent,  seems  convincing  evidence  that  closer  study  of 
merchandising  methods  in  the  lines  for  which  a  de¬ 
mand  exists  would  yield  excellent  results. 

POWER  COMPANY  OFFERS  STUDENTS 
TRAINING  COURSE 

One  of  the  problems  to  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  which  the  large  coi-porations  of  the  country  are 
giving  a  great  amount  of  attention  is  that  of  train¬ 
ing  their  employes  to  fill  the  more  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  organization.  An  important  corollary  is 
the  selection  of  new  employes.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  broader  the  knowledge  one  has  of  all  phases  of  a 
business  the  more  successful  he  is  in  any  particular 
position.  Too  many  young  men  in  entering  upon  a 
career  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  a  max¬ 
imum  salary  in  the  minimum  of  time ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  to  build  solidly  for  the  future,  funda¬ 
mentals  must  be  obtained  by  experience  gained 
through  actual  contact  with  the  work,  and  that  a 
secure  foundation  is  essential  for  success. 

The  SoutheiTi  Sierras  Power  Company  offers  a 
students’  training  course  in  an  effort  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  theoretical  training  obtained  in 
school  and  the  practical  work  found  necessary  in 
business  life.  Recognizing  that  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates  make  excellent  material  out  of  which 
to  build  capable  employes,  the  company  has  adopted 
a  training  course  as  the  most  practical  method  to 
mould  this  material  so  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  both  for  the  company  and  the  student. 

The  attitude  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power 


Company  in  offering  the  training  course  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  quoting  from  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
the  course : 

“The  average  school  graduate,  on  entering  business  life, 
is  compelled,  by  his  sheer  lack  of  practical  business  methods, 
to  take  a  position  r^uiring  relatively  little  experience  and 
skill.  It  is  usually  impractical  to  devote  much  attention  to 
such  a  begfinner  or  to  train  him  for  better  positions.  Ordi¬ 
narily  he  is  shown  how  to  do  the  specific  things  he  is  hired  to 
do  and  then  left  to  make  gjod.  His  success  in  that  job,  and 
his  progress  through  successively  higher  and  better  jobs, 
depends  on  his  grit  and  will  power  and  his  ability  to  profit  by 
observation  and  experience.  Of  course,  all  far-sighted  cor¬ 
porations  are  constantly  striving  to  train  all  their  employes 
and  help  them  fit  themselves  for  better  jobs.  But  in  the  rush 
and  stress  of  daily  work,  and  the  necessity  for  ‘reeling  off’ 
such  work  on  schedule  time,  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  very 
effective  results  as  regards  adequate  training  of  employes  in 
general.  Then  too  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  young  man  who  is 
really  ambitious  and  the  one  who  is  merely  ‘holding  down’ 
his  job. 

“These  rough-and-ready  methods  frequently  produce  a 
man  who  is  skilled  and  alert  and  prepared  through  hard  ex¬ 
perience  to  meet  any  emergency.  Too  often,  however,  they 
produce  men  who  are  more  or  less  one-sided,  skilled,  possibly, 
in  their  particular  line  of  work,  but  lacking  in  adequate 
broadness  of  view  and  in  the  comprehension  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  other  departments  and  phases  of  their  company’s 
work. 

“Now  the  business  of  a  public  utility  company,  such  as 
The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  charged  with  the  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  of  supplying  electric  light  and  power 
to  the  people  in  its  territory,  is  one  peculiarly  requiring  the 
services  of  men  who  are  well-rounded;  who  have  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  the  work  of  other  departments  biesides 
their  own,  and  who  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
widespread  effect  that  may  be  produced  on  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  public  it  serves,  by  some  action  of  theirs. 

“TTiese  considerations  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Students’  Training  Course  by  this  company,  which  course, 
briefiy,  aims  at  taking  young  men  with  the  required  school 
training  and  giving  them  a  comprehensive  practical  business 
training  in  all  departments  of  its  business. 

“In  this  course,  while  the  students  ‘learn  by  doing,’  the 
idea  of  training  is  kept  uppermost  in  mind  and  is  never  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  mere  utilization  of  the  students’  services.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  all  given  the  same  general  training  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  course,  but  towards  the  end  of  same  are 
given  special  training  in  the  particular  department  or  class 
of  work  for  which  they  show  most  aptitude  and  ability.  They 
are  paid  a  sufficient  compensation  to  cover  living  expenses, 
this  compensation  gradually  increasing,  at  fixed  intervals 
during  their  training  period.  Students  completing  the  course 
are  given  a  Students’  Training  Course  Certificate  and  the 
company  obligates  itself  to  give  such  students  a  position  in 
the  permanent  organization  at  a  reasonable  and  substantial 
salary.” 

'Two  courses  are  provided ;  a  senior  course  of  two 
years  for  applicants  not  over  27  years  of  age  having 
the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor  degree  from  a  recognized 
college  or  university,  and  a  junior  course  of  three 
years,  for  high  school  graduates.  Applicants  who 
are  not  high  school  graduates  but  who  have  other 
desirable  qualifications  will  be  considered.  The  com¬ 
pensation  for  senior  students  begins  with  $80  per 
month  for  the  first  six  months  and  for  junior  stu¬ 
dents,  $50  per  month.  Compensation  is  increased 
every  six  months  and  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed 
time  the  salary  obtained  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  student.  One  obvious  advantage,  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  company,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  find  the  class  of  work 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  The  courses  includes 
work  in  the  auditing,  commercial,  engineering,  execu¬ 
tive,  operating,  purchasing  and  treasury  depart¬ 
ments. 
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POWER  CONSUMPTION  IN  CALIFORNIA 
SHOWS  INCREASE 

Data  furnished  by  the  California  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  giving  the  energy  generated,  in  kilowatt- 
hours,  for  the  state  for  April,  1920  and  1921,  show 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  15.1  per  cent.  However, 
when  the  kilowatt-hours  generated  is  separated  into 
the  northern  and  southeni  group  of  interconnected 
companies,  the  remarkable  showing  of  the  southern 
group  is  indicated.  The  increase  for  the  southern 
group  is  31.2  per  cent,  and  includes  energy  generated 
by  both  water  power  and  steam  by  the  following 
companies:  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corp.,  Southern  Sierras 
Power  Co.,  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  Los  Angeles 
Bureau  of  Power  and  Light,  and  the  Ontario  Power 
Co.  The  consumption  of  energy  is  a  reliable  index 
of  the  growi;h  of  a  community  both  in  population  and 
in  industry,  and  the  increase  of  almost  one-third  in 
the  use  of  power  reflects  the  remarkable  industrial 
growth  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  following  are  comparative  figures  showing 
separately  the  energy  generated,  in  kilowatt-hours, 
by  the  northern  and  southern  groups  of  intercon¬ 
nected  companies  during  the  month  of  April,  1920 
and  1921 : 

April.  1920  April,  1921 

Kw-hr.  Kw-hr. 

Northern  Companies: 


Hydro  .  127,863,769  142,321,466 

Steam  . 23,727,460  11,708,294 

Total .  151,691,209  164,029,760 

Increase  over  1920,  1.6*^ 

Southern  Companies: 

Hydro  .  88,216,646  132,120,059 

Steam  .  37,974,261  33,447,618 

Total .  126,190,796  165,667,677 


Increase  over  1920,  31.2% 


SHIPMENT  FROM  CINCINNATI  TO  WEST 
COAST  BY  ALL-WATER  ROUTE 

A  press  report  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  states 
that  a  shipment  of  goods  was  dispatched  from  that 
city  for  Pacific  Coast  ports  on  March  21  “over  the 
all-water  route.”  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that 
such  a  shipment  from  Cincinnati  to  the  west  coast 
has  been  routed  by  water.  The  cargo  includes 
pianos,  phonogi'aphs,  and  soap.  It  was  dispatched  on 
the  Ohio  River  steamer  “Queen  City”  for  New  Or¬ 
leans,  to  be  transferred  there  to  one  of  the  several 
lines  running  from  New  Orleans  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Cincinnati  is  in  latitude  39°  6'  30"  North  and 
longitude  84°  30'  West  (5  degrees  west  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal),  and  about  1,450  miles  from  New  Orleans 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  is  830  miles 
from  New  Orleans  by  rail  and  752  miles  from  New 
York.  The  surface  of  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  at  low 
water  is  431.3  feet  above  sea  level. 

A  note  on  the  arrangement  between  the  Pacific 
Gulf  Caribbean  Line,  operating  a  coastwise  service 
through  the  Canal,  with  calls  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  W’^arrior  River  Service,  operating  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  for  joint  handling  of  shipments  on 


through  bill  of  lading  between  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  inland  ports  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  was  published  in  The  Panama 
Canal  Record  of  December  8,  1920. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPECIFICATION  INSTITUTE 
As  heretofore  produced  specifications  have  been 
largely  the  product  of  individual  effort  and  as  such 
vary  in  many  features  that  can  be  conventionalized 
so  as  to  be  common  to  all.  Owing  to  a  present  lack 
of  means  for  collecting  and  distributing  infoiTnation 
conceraing  specifications  and  the  writing  thereof, 
there  is  a  needless  duplication  of  study,  research  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  specification  writers.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  other  professions  are  so  organized  that  the 
interchange  of  knowledge  is  effected  with  resulting 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  production  and  pro¬ 
fessional  standing.  It  is  to  improve  the  conditions 
affecting  the  writing  of  specifications  and  to  benefit 
by  organized  effort  that  the  American  Specification 
Institute  is  organized.  This  organization  is  intended 
to  be  national  in  scope  and  invites  cooperation  of  all 
those  interested  in  specifications.  The  Institute  will 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  established  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma¬ 
terials,  or  with  national  and  local  architectural  and 
engineering  societies  or  manufacturing  and  trade 
associations,  but  will  endeavor  to  carry  forward  the 
activities  of  these  and  to  give  additional  assistance 
to  specification  writers. 


LARGE  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT  COMPLETED 
ON  RHONE 

Special  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  completion 
of  a  large  hydroelectric  plant  of  20,000  horsepower 
by  the  Societe  Hydro-Electric  of  Lyon,  a  branch  of 
the  Compagnie  du  Gas,  of  Lyon,  and  the  Compagnie 
Continentale  Edison,  of  Paris,  at  Seyssel,  Haut- 
Savoie,  France. 

Southwest  France,  with  its  many  streams  and 
mountains,  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  hydroelectric  power.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  line  in  the  last  few  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Department  of  Isere.  The  plant 
recently  completed,  however,  is  the  largest  yet  put 
in  operation.  There  is  a  measure  now  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  French  Government  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhone  River  above  Lyon,  in  which  provisions  are 
considered  for  the  utilization  of  this  swift-flowing 
stream.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  growing  industries  of  this  region 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  fuel 
problem  by  obtaining  the  necessary  power  from 
hydroelectric  plants. 

The  plant  recently  finished  is  equipped  with  four 
turbines,  each  capable  of  developing  5,000  horse¬ 
power.  It  is  proposed  to  install  another  turbine  at 
an  early  date,  and  thus  increase  the  production  to 
27,000  horsepower — an  amount  that  equals  almost 
one-third  of  all  the  energy  consumed  by  the  city  of 
Lyon. 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  Portland,  the  scene  of  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  &  Power  Association  to  be 

held  June  15th,  16th  and  17th. 


The  Northwest  Convention 

(The  Northwest,  with  its  tremendous  water-powers  and  its  rapidly  growing  industries,  is  an 
unsurpassed  field  for  electrical  development.  Problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire  West  will 
he  featured  in  the  addresses,  reports  and  discussions  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Association  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Portland  June  15,  16,  17. — The  Editor.) 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  North¬ 
west  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Portland  June  15,  16,  17  and  18  will  be  the 

most  important  event  for 
electrical  men  in  the 
Northwest  this  season. 
Following,  as  it  does, 
close  upon  the  Del  Monte 
convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  N.  E. 
L.  A.,  it  promises  to  draw 
a  large  attendance  from 
all  parts  of  the  West. 
This  year  the  convention 
is  being  held  in  June  in¬ 
stead  of  September  as 
FRANKLIN  T.  GRIFFITH  heretofore,  to  conform 

President,  Northwest  Electric  Light  COnstitution 

&  Power  Assoc'iation 

adopted  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  last  year.  The  program  committee, 
under  Mr.  O.  B.  Coldwell  as  chairman,  has  arranged 
a  program  with  a  number  of  excellent  papers  and 
some  important  reports  on  the  work  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Northwest  Association.  In  view  of 
the  new  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  activities  of  the  Northwest  Electrical 
Seiwice  League,  these  reports  will  be  of  exceptional 
interest  this  year. 


The  tentative  progi*am  is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  15 

10  a.m. — Opening  addi’ess  of  welcome  by  the 
Hon.  George  L.  Baker,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland. 

Addi-ess  by  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president 
of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Associa¬ 
tion,  reviewing  the  year’s  work  of  the  association 
and  among  other  things,  probably  touching  on  the 
work  of  the  Water  Power  Development  Committee 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Griffith  is  chairman. 

Announcements,  appointment  of  convention  com¬ 
mittees,  etc. 

Noon. — Portland  Ad 
Club  luncheon,  Franklin 
T.  Griffith,  chairman  of 
the  day. 

2  p.m. — Address  by 
Mr.  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
executive  manager  of  the 
National  Electric  Light 
Association,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association.” 

Report  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the 

Accounting  Section,  Mr.  h.  aylesworth 

T  O  Executive  Manager.  National  Elet- 

J.  S.  Simpson,  Chaiiman.  trip  Light  Association 
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G.  L.  BAKER 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Portland,  who 
will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
sessions  on  June  15. 


R.  W.  CLARK 

Assistant  sales  manager,  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company, 
chairman  of  the  Commercial  Com¬ 
mittee. 


O.  B.  COLDWELL 
Vice-President,  Portland  Railway, 
Light  A  Power  Company,  chairman 
of  the  Program  Committee. 


W,  C.  HESTON 

Industrial  engineer,  Portland  Rail¬ 
way,  Light  &  Power  Company, 
chairman  of  Registration  and  Hotel 
Reservation  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Ckimmittee  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Section,  by  Mr.  George  E.  Quinan,  chairman. 
This  section  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Association  has  perhaps  been  the  most  active 
of  any  of  the  sections  and  the  report  of  its  diversi¬ 
fied  work  will  no  doubt  create  considerable  interest. 

Discussion. 


The  mills  of  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company  (foreground)  and  the 
Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  (background)  at  Oregon  City.  These 
mills  derive  most  of  their  power  from  the  falls  in  the  Willamette  river  at 
this  point. 


Multnomah  Hotel,  convention  headquarters.  All  sessions  will  be  held  here 
in  the  spacious  ball  room. 


I 
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W.  H.  McGRATH  A.  C.  McMICKEN 

Vice-president.  Puiret  Sound  Power  Sales  manager,  Portland  Railway. 
A  Light  Company,  chairman  of  the  Light  A  Power  Company,  chairman 
Public  Relations  Section.  of  the  Entertainment  Committee. 


STEPHEN  L  MILLER  L.  T.  MERWIN 

Secretary-manager  of  the  recently  Vice-president  and  general  manager 
organized  Northwest  EHectrical  Serv-  of  the  Northwestern  Electric  Corn¬ 
ice  League,  who  will  give  an '  ad-  pany,  who  will  speak  on  “Some 
dress  on  Thursday  morning.  Essentials  of  Power  Development.” 


2  p.m. — Executive  Session,  election  of  officers, 
resolutions,  etc. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention 
have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  C.  McMicken,  with 
A.  S.  Moody,  Carl  Wernicke,  Max  Wood,  J.  S.  Groo 
and  C.  P.  Osborne  as  co-workers. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  guests  will  be  taken 
for  a  tour  over  the  scenic  boulevards  of  Portland. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  entertain¬ 
ing  the  ladies  attending  the  convention. 

The  annual  golf  tournament  for  the  custody  of 
the  Kilowatt  Cup,  presented  to  the  Northwest  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Association  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Jobbers’  Association,  will  be  held  Friday 
afternoon.  'The  winner  of  the  cup  each  year  may 
have  his  name  engraved  on  it,  and  may  have  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  cup  for  one  year,  or  in  lieu  of  its  pos¬ 
session  he  may  have  a  replica  of  the  cup  which  shall 
remain  his  property.  Mr.  E.  V.  Petersen  of  Seattle 
is  the  present  holder  of  the  cup.  Machines  will  be 
available  for  those  who  wish  to  play  golf  at  other 
times.  '  M  ‘*1 

Those  who  do  not  play  golf  on  Friday  afternoon 
will  be  taken  for  a  trip  over  the  famous  Columbia 
River  Highway,  returning  to  Portland  in  time  for 
the  banquet  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel  in  the  evening. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  18 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  trip  by  river  boat  on  Saturday 
through  the  lower  harbor  to  Municipal  Terminal  No. 
4,  where  the  party  will  disembark  and  be  shown  the 
manunoth  grain  elevator  and  storage  bins,  cargo 
pier,  etc.,  representing  the  last  word  in  port  facilities 
for  handling  foreign  commerce.  The  steamer  will 
then  proceed  to  Oregon  City,  11  miles  above  Port¬ 
land,  where  lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Inn  of  the 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company.  The  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  trip  through  the 
paper  mill  of  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company, 
the  largest  paper  mill  in  the  West.  Here  will  be 
seen  the  new  sectional  drive  paper  machine  recently 
installed  by  this  company,  the  last  word  in  paper 
machine  drive.  The  electrical  features  of  this  drive 
are  unique  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  revolutionary 
in  the  paper  industry. 


Portland's  new  l.OOO.OOO-bushel  grain  elevator  and  cargo  pier,  known  as 
Municipal  Terminal  No.  4.  Over  2.000  hp.  in  electric  motors  is  required  to  One  of  the  hundreds  of  beauty  spots  for  which  the  Columbia  River  Highway 
operate  the  machinery  at  this  terminal.  is  world-famous. 
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GEO.  L.  MYERS 

Assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Comi>any. 
who  will  speak  on  "Public  Rela¬ 
tions.” 


ROBERT  SIBLEY 
President  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co. 
of  California,  principal  siteaker  for 
Thursday’s  open  session. 


J.  S.  SIMPSON 

Auditor  for  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company,  chairman  of  the 
Accounting  Section. 


GEORGE  E.  QUINAN 
Chief  electrical  engineer,  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company, 
chairman  of  the  Technical  Section. 


Parties  will  be  arranged  for  Saturday  for  trips 
of  inspection  to  power  plants,  either  steam  or  hydro, 
electric  furnaces,  a  completely  electrified  saw  mill 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  and  around  Portland. 

The  Registration  and  Hotel  Reservation  Com¬ 
mittee  will  consist  of  W.  C.  Heston,  chairman,  J.  D. 
Scott  and  W.  A.  Dunlap. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CIRCUITS,  FLOOR 
AREA  AND  NUMBER  OF  OUTLETS 

(The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Wir¬ 
ing  C^ommittee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  1921  convention  is  of  special  importance 
and  interest  to  the  West,  as  it  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  convenience  outlet  is  being  considered  by 
the  rest  of  the  country. — ^The  Editor.) 

The  first  of  these  relations  is  the  one  that  is  used  in 
Chicago  and  a  number  of  other  places  where  there  is  a 
requirement  that  residences  shall  be  wired  on  the  basis  of  so 
many  watts  per  foot.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  mis¬ 
understanding  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
watts  in  this  requirement.  Usually,  the  w’atts  per  square 
foot  are  on  the  basis  that  each  circuit  of  wiring  carries,  say, 
660  watts. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  clear  that  the  actual  intent  of 
the  rule  which  says  %  of  a  watt  per  square  foot,  when  coupled 
with  the  idea  that  a  circuit  is  660  watts,  can  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  by  saying  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  circuit  for 
each  880  square  feet.  This  avoids  any  ambiguity. 

The  advantage  in  laying  out  wiring  on  some  such  basis 
is  very  clear  since  if  the  circuits  are  laid  out  so  that  no 
circuit  is  called  on  to  supply  more  than,  say,  880  square  feet 
of  area,  then  in  practice  this  will  allow  for  later  additions  of 
convenience  outlets  at  various  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  circuit  is  laid  out  to  cover  much  more  area  than  this, 
then  as  the  use  of  electricity  increases  and  the  customer 
desires  to  have  more  outlets  and  to  use  more  lights  and  appli¬ 
ances  at  the  same  time,  he  soon  finds  that  in  order  to  carry 
the  load  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  wire  up  additional 
circuits,  something  which  is  very  much  more  expensive  than 
to  add  outlets  to  existing  circuits. 

880  square  feet  per  circuit  is  now  a  figure  used  in  a 
number  of  places.  In  some  particular  kinds  of  houses  or 
businesses  it  may  be  too  great  and  a  figure  of  perhaps  600 
square  feet  per  circuit,  which  w’ould  correspond  under  the 
old  terminology  to  one  watt  per  square  foot,  may  be  better. 
In  some  business  places,  a  still  higher  use  of  electricity  may 
be  indicated,  that  is,  a  less  number  of  hundreds  of  square  feet 
per  circuit.  Likewise,  in  some  rooms  and  places  that  are  used 


for  such  purposes  that  the  demand  for  light  and  for  conven¬ 
ience  use  of  electricity  will  never  be  very  great,  it  may  be 
good  practice  even  at  the  start  to  arrange  the  circuits  to 
supply  a  much  greater  area  each. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  figure  of  number 
of  square  feet  of  fioor  area  per  circuit  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee  for  different  conditions,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  members  of  the  N.  E,  L.  A.  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  should  check  up  their  owm  houses  and  offices  to  see 
what  number  of  circuits  they  have  in  proportion  to  the  area 
and  to  see  whether  this  gives  a  satisfactory  layout  or  whether 
they  could,  and  practically  have,  gotten  along  satisfactorily 
with  a  less  number  of  circuits  or  whether  they  really  need 
more. 

The  above  discussion  refers  to  the  present  standard 
circuit  limited  to  16  outlets  and  protected  by  a  10-ampere 
fuse.  The  special  1320-watt  circuit  of  14  wire  throughout 
keyless  sockets  to  which  32  outlets  may  be  connected,  can  if 
used  at  all  wisely  be  used  to  cover  a  larger  area  than  the 
ordinary  circuit. 

A  closely  parallel  and  yet  distinctly  different  question 
is  the  number  of  outlets  that  are  needed. 

Of  course,  in  every  room  at  least  one  outlet  is  needed 
for  illumination,  whether  this  be  a  ceiling  outlet,  a  bracket 
outlet,  or  a  wall  receptacle  into  which  a  floor  lamp  or  table 
lamp  can  be  connected. 

As  one  outlet  will  always  be  needed  for  illumination, 
it  is  clear  that  in  every  room  there  should  be  provided  at  least 
one  additional  outlet,  and  we  say  this  although  we  realize 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  rooms  now  wired  in  both 
cities  and  towns  have  only  one  single  outlet  provided. 

However,  it  would  seem  as  though  two  outlets  to  a  room 
should  be  the  absolute  minimum.  For  rooms  of  large  size, 
say  over  200  square  feet  in  area,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  two  outlets  should  be  provided,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
a  basis  of  one  outlet  for  each  100  square  feet  of  area  or 
fraction  might  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  standard  with 
two  outlets  as  a  minimum  even  in  a  small  room. 

For  instance,  in  even  a  small  dining  room,  there  should 
probably  be  provided  at  least  two  convenience  outlets,  one  of 
which  would  be  used  for  the  percolator  and  the  other  for 
the  toaster,  and  in  addition  a  third  outlet  is  needed  for  illu¬ 
mination. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  minimum  of  two  outlets  per  room 
and  a  provision  for  an  additional  outlet  for  each  100  square 
feet  over  200  will  in  the  average  house  or  apartment  increase 
the  number  of  outlets  so  much  that  it  seems  unwise  to  a.sk 
for  more  than  this  until  the  general  existing  average  has 
been  raised  considerably. 


< 


The  larKest  salmon  cannery  in  the  world  is  located  at  Bellingham,  Wash.  It  has  an  output  of  1,000,000  cases  a  season. 

The  World’s  Largest  Salmon  Cannery 

(Not  the  least  amoni?  the  national  resources  of  the  j;reat  Northwest  are  the  fisheries.  A  thriv¬ 
ing;  fish  cannin;;  industry,  built  up  on  modem  lines  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  region. — ^The  Editor.) 


The  great  fisheries  of  the  Northwest  are  the 
source  of  supply  for  a  large  and  flourishing  industry, 
the  South  Bellingham  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Amer¬ 
ican  Fisheries  having  a  daily  capacity  of  over  15,000 
cases  of  canned  salmon. 

Various  devices  are  employed  for  catching  sal¬ 
mon  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes;  for 
example,  trolling,  gill  nets,  purse  seines,  reef  nets 
and  traps  or  pound  nets. 

Small  power  boats  are  in  quite  general  use  in 
trolling  operations  on  Puget  Sound,  and,  in  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  at  Neah  Bay,  the  Indians 
employ  hundreds  of  canoes  in  their  pursuit  of  salmon 
by  trolling. 

The  modem  purse  seine  boats  are  vessels  that 
range  from  48  to  50  feet  in  length  and  are  powered 
with  engines  running  from  20  to  50  and  85  horse¬ 
power.  Eight  fishennen  compose  a  crew.  They 
carry  their  seines  on  a  turn-table  on  the  after  deck. 
On  Puget  Sound  the  seines  are  enormous,  being  as 
much  as  300  fathoms  long,  25  fathoms  in  the  bunt 
and  20  fathoms  in  the  wings. 

With  the  cooperation  of  a  small  launch  or  ten¬ 
der,  the  nets  are  paid  out  until  they  entirely  sur¬ 
round  a  school  of  fish.  Then  the  engine  on  the  seiner 
operates  and  the  winch  does  the  rest,  gi’adually  haul¬ 
ing  in  the  net  and  pulling  in  the  purse  line. 

Delivery  at  the  Cannery 

Out  on  the  water  the  purse  seiners,  gill  netters 
and  others,  deliver  their  fish  to  scows  belonging  to 
the  cannery,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same.  These 
scows,  and  scows  containing  the  fish  direct  from  the 
traps,  finally  reach  the  wharf  of  the  cannery.  In 
unloading  the  scow  several  men  stand  therein  and 
pitch  the  fish  with  a  pew,  which  is  a  one-tined  fork, 
throwing  them  on  to  a  chain  conveyor,  through 
which  they  drop  on  to  an  elevator  conveyor  provided 
with  strips  of  wood  placed  crosswise  to  catch  the 
fish  as  they  drop.  This  elevator  conveyor  leads  to 


another  elevator  running  at  right  angles  the  length 
of  the  butchering  room  in  the  cannery  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  chutes  through  which  the  salmon  drop 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  placed  on  the  floor. 

In  the  course  of  their  ascent  on  the  elevator  con¬ 
veyor  above  referred  to,  a  man  stands  near  by  with 
a  little  adding  machine  by  means  of  which  he  re¬ 
cords,  by  species,  the  number  of  the  salmon  delivered. 

The  Iron  Chink 

Salmon  used  to  be  butchered  by  Chinamen,  but 
a  machine  has  been  invented  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  Chinamen  and  which  has  therefore  been  given 
the  name  of  “the  iron  Chink.”  This  machine  is  a 
mai-velous  piece  of  mechanism  and  butchers  the  sal¬ 
mon  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  minute.  It  cuts  the  head 
and  tail  off ;  divests  the  salmon  of  its  fins ;  slits  open 
the  belly  and  sweeps  out  the  entrails  which  drop 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  are  carried  on  chain 
conveyors  to  scows  and  transported  to  the  fertilizer. 
After  being  thus  butchered,  the  salmon  is  automat¬ 
ically  released  from  the  iron  chink  and  passed  to  a 
belt  conveyor  which  cames  it  to  a  trough  of  running 
water  where  a  Chinaman  has  still  a  chance  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  skill.  And  this  he  does  to  perfection,  for 
he  scours  until  not  a  trace  of  viscera  or  objection¬ 
able  tissue  remains. 

Canning 

The  salmon  are  now  trucked  in  large  fish  bins 
to  an  elevator  conveyor  where  they  pass  crosswise 
beneath  circular  gang  knives,  set  at  such  intervals 
that  they  cut  the  fish  into  pieces  suitable  for  tails, 
flats  or  half  flats,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  these 
elevators  the  fish  drop  into  bins  ready  for  the  filling 
machine.  Cans  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  from 
a  loft  above  on  an  inclined  chute,  pass  the  filling 
machine  and  in  passing  each  receives  from  the  plun¬ 
ger  its  quota  of  salmon. 

There  is  a  device  connected  with  the  filling  ma¬ 
chine  which  furnishes  the  requisite  amount  of  salt. 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  can.  If  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  so  equipped,  the  salt  is  in  the  can  before 
it  reaches  the  filler.  This  is  the  only  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  that  enters  a  can  of  salmon. 

As  the  cans  move  along,  two  young  women  sta¬ 
tioned  on  either  side  of  the  line,  uniformed  and 
wearing  cotton  gloves,  supply  any  apparent  defi¬ 
ciency  from  pieces  of  salmon  ready  to  hand  ranged 
in  front  of  them.  The  cans  then  pass  through  jets 
of  water  which  remove  any  fish  clinging  to  their 
exterior.  Again  two  girls,  uniformed  and  stationed 
as  above,  inspect  and  fix  up.  The  cans  then  pass 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a  weighing  machine,  an  ingen¬ 
ious  device  that  rejects  automatically  any  can  that 
does  not  come  up  to  standard.  Young  women,  uni¬ 
formed  and  stationed  as  above,  supply  the  ascer¬ 
tained  deficiencies,  and  the  cans  move  along  through 
another  lateral  spray,  being  thus  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  exhausting  and  sealing. 

Exhausting  and  Sealing,  One  Operation 

The  cans  filled  and  weighed  as  above  described, 
still  on  the  belt  conveyor,  pass  to  the  clincher  where 
the  cap  is  clinched  lightly  to  the  can  so  as  to  permit 
the  exhausting  of  the  air  after  it  enters  the  vacuum 
and  double  seaming  machine. 

From  the  clincher  the  cans  pass  to  the  sealing 
machine  which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a  re¬ 
volving  disk  with  six  individual  chambers.  The  doors 
of  these  chambers  open  automatically  to  receive  the 
can  and  each  chamber  is  furnished  with  a  sealing 
mechanism.  When  the  can  enters  the  chamber  the 
door  automatically  closes  and  exhaustion  immedi¬ 
ately  commences.  This  is  effected  by  pumps  some 
distance  away.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  exhausted, 
double  seaming  takes  place;  that  is,  the  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  can  and  the  flange  on  the  side  are  hooked 
together  and  turned  in  with  such  force  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  cement  gasket,  used  in  seaming,  it  makes 
a  hermetic  closure.  This  completed,  the  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  automatically  to  the  chamber  by  a  release 
valve  and  the  can  is  discharged. 

There  are  eighteen  lines  of  machinery  in  this 
cannery,  each  capable  of  sealing  42,000  cans  per  10- 
hour  day.  The  cannery  at  the  height  of  the  season 
can  therefore  turn  out  daily  756,000  cans  or  15,750 
cases  of  salmon,  each  containing  48  1-pound  cans. 

Processing 

From  the  vacuum  machine  the  cans  pass  on 
chain  conveyors  into  an  enclosed  spray  of  water  from 
which  they  emerge  thoroughly  cleansed,  and,  moving 
farther  along,  slip  down  an  inclined  plane  called  “the 
loader”  on  to  iron  trays  called  coolers. 

The  coolers  are  piled  on  tiiicks  and  the  trucks 
are  wheeled  on  rails  to  the  retorts,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  big  horizontal  steel  cylinders  where  the  pro¬ 
cessing  or  cooking  takes  place.  The  processing  is 
by  steam  and  lasts  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  in  a 
temperature  of  240  degrees  F.  A  steam  gauge  indi¬ 
cates  the  pressure  of  10 14  pounds  which  checks  with 
the  thermometer. 

Sterilization  is  effected  by  heat  only  and  pro¬ 
cessing  is  the  term  applied  to  the  operation. 


Cooling 

After  processing,  the  coolers  with  their  burdens 
of  cans  are  trucked  to  the  washing  tank.  This  tank 
is  about  25  feet  long  and  the  chain  conveyor  dips 
therein.  The  cans  are  lightly  scraped  with  a  brush 
by  operators  as  the  coolers  move  along.  They  grad¬ 
ually  rise  to  an  elevation  where  they  receive  a  strong 
spraying  with  water.  They  then  dip  into  the  cooling 
tank  on  their  way  to  the  warehouse.  This  tank  is 
about  150  feet  long.  Emerging  from  this  tank  the 
cans  are  sprayed  with  air  which  completes  the  cool¬ 
ing  and  dries  the  cans.  The  water  in  the  tank  is 
fresh  water,  used  over  and  over  again,  returning  in 
a  coil  of  pipes  which  are  in  contact  with  a  large  pipe 
running  the  length  of  the  tank  and  which  contains  a 
supply  of  cold  salt  water  from  the  bay,  thus  serving 
to  cool  off  the  fresh  water  and  prepare  it  again  for 
the  cooling  process. 

On  a  belt  conveyor  the  coolers  pass  to  the  ware¬ 
house  and  the  cans  are  unloaded  and  packed  into 
cases  by  men  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  coolers,  six 
deep.  The  cases,  run  to  them  on  belt  conveyors,  are 
filled  and  placed  on  a  belt  conveyor  beneath  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  warehouse. 

By-Products 

The  rendering  plant  of  the  company  is  located 
on  Eliza  Island  (an  island  about  150  acres  in  extent, 
six  miles  from  the  cannery  and  the  property  of  the 
company),  and  to  this  island  the  salmon  offal  is 
transported.  From  the  offal,  oil  and  fish  meal  are 
manufactured,  the  quantity  manufactured  depending 
on  the  varying  salmon  packs  of  each  year.  For  each 
1,000  cases  of  salmon  packed  two  barrels  of  oil  and 
one  ton  of  fish  meal  are  procured. 

The  oil  is  sold  in  50-gallon  barrels  and  tank  cars 
at  any  way  from  30  cents  to  $1.20  per  gallon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  market  conditions.  It  is  used  in 
paints,  in  tanning,  in  making  soaps,  tree  sprays,  etc. 

Fish  meal  is  used  in  poultry  food.  It  is  rich  in 
protein  and  bone  phosphates  and  is  combined  with 
grain  meals  and  mill  feeds  in  the  preparation  of  the 
poultry  food.  Originally  a  chicken  would  lay  from 
30  to  35  eggs  per  annum.  The  nutritive  properties 
of  fish  meal  have  greatly  assisted  in  achieving  such 
records  as  300  eggs  per  year  per  hen,  which  one 
occasionally  reads  of.  Fish  meal  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  also  as  food  for  dairy  cows. 

On  Eliza  Island  a  small  shipyard  is  maintained 
where  scows,  cannery  tenders,  launches,  etc.,  are 
built.  On  the  shores  of  this  island  the  seine  boats 
are  laid  up  for  the  winter  and  spring,  and  here  is  the 
net  house  for  storing  webbing  and  the  like,  and  the 
large  racks  on  which  the  fishermen  dry  their  nets. 

The  actual  canning  season  extends  through 
June,  July  and  August,  but  the  making  of  cans  and 
the  handling  of  by-products  extends  the  working 
season.  The  machine  shop  is  busy  much  of  the  year, 
and  makes  propellers  and  engines  for  the  boats  as 
well  as  handling  all  repairs. 

Electricity  is  employed  throughout  the  plants, 
about  350  kw.  being  the  present  figure  for  the  Bel¬ 
lingham  cannery. 


N.  E.  L.  A.  to  Discuss  Important  Questions  at  Del  Monte 


Without  doubt  the  1921  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  to  be  held  at  Del  Monte,  June  7,  8,  9 
and  10,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  meetings 
ever  held  by  that  association.  Not  only  are  there 
many  papers  to  be  presented  in  the  various  sections 
which  will  call  for  spirited  discussion,  but  there  are 
also  many  questions  to  be  settled  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  section  with  the  national 
association.  Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  convention  committees  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  details  of  the  convention,  and  while  the 
slogan  of  the  convention  seems  to  be  “work”  there 
will  be  plenty  of  entertainment  for  the  ladies  and 
visitors.  Committee  chairmen  are  as  follows: 

General  Committee  Chairman:  R.  L.  Eltring- 
ham,  executive  manager,  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign. 

Entertainment  Committee:  E.  G.  McCann,  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Reception  Committee:  R.  M.  Alvord,  General 
Electric  Company. 

Program  Committee:  J.  W.  Redpath,  secretary, 
California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers. 

Finance  Committee:  Henry  Bostwick,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company;  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

Banquet  Committee:  R.  E.  Fisher,  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company. 

Out-of-Doors  Sports:  Garnett  Young,  Garnett 
Young  Company. 

Registration  and  Attendance:  M.  S.  Barnes, 
General  Electric  Company. 

Automobile  Transportation :  J.  F.  Pollard,  Coast 
Counties  Gas  &  Electiic  Company. 


Master  of  Transportation :  Frank  Airey,  Pacific 
States  Electric  Company;  W.  B.  Sawyer,  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company. 

Hotel  Committee:  Clark  Baker,  National  Lamp 
Works. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  7 

8 :30  p.m. — Call  to  order  by  Chairman  Newbert,  manager,  East  Bay 
Division,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  General  Com¬ 
mittee  Reports.  General  Bi^iness  Session.  Am>ointment 
of  Nominating  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8 

9:30  a.m. —  Engineering  Committee  Session,  L.  M.  Klauber,  presiding, 
chief  engineer,  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company. 

9 :30  a.m.— Commercial  Session,  R.  E.  Fisher  presiding,  manager, 
commercial  department.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

2 :00-5 :00  p.m. — Continuation  of  above. 

8:30  p.m. — Moving  Pictures  and  Informal  Entertainment. 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  9 

9 :30  a.m.  and  2  :00  p.m. — Continuation  of  Engineering  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Papers. 

8 :00  p.m. — Grand  Ball. 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  10 

9 :30  a.m. — Accounting  Section,  P.  R.  Ferguson,  chief  accountant. 

Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  presiding.  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  and  Commercial  Sessions. 

11:00  a.m. — Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Closing  of  Business 
Session. 

2 :00  p.m. — General  Session,  John  B.  Miller  presiding,  president. 
Southern  California  Eidison  Company.  Self-Interest,  or 
Why  Electrical  Development  Is  Inseparably  Linked  with 
the  Upbuilding  of  Every  Business  Activity  in  the  West, 
by  Robert  Sibley,  president,  McGraw-Hill  Company  of 
California.  The  Power  Situation  in  California,  by  H.  G. 
Butler,  Power  Administrator,  California  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  Power  and  Finance,  by  W.  E.  Creed,  president. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  National  Utility  Situa¬ 
tion,  by  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  executive  manager,  N.  E. 
L.  A.  Western  Situation  in  Power  Development,  by  R.  H. 
Ballard,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Southern 
California  Edison  Company.  Public  Utility  Service,  by 
A,  E.  Wishon,  general  manager,  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation. 

8 :00  p.m. — Banquet ;  John  A.  Britton,  toastmaster,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
How  the  Banker  Can  Help,  by  H.  M.  Robinson,  president. 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  What  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Can  Do,  by  S.  L.  Weaver,  president,  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Foreign  Shipping  and 
,  Its  Effect  on  Western  Power  Development,  by  Robert 
Dollar,  president,  Robert  Dollar  Company.  The  North¬ 
west  and  Its  Relation  to  Western  Development,  by  FVank- 
lin  T.  Griffith,  president.  Portland  Railway  Light  &  Power 
Company.  The  Interest  of  Cooperative  Organizations  in 
Power  Development,  by  Wiley  M.  Giffin,  pre';ident,  Cali¬ 
fornia  As.sociation  of  Raisin  Growers. 
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Electricity  Forwards  Industries  of  Puget  Sound 


One  of  the  electrically  driven  presiea  in  the  office  of  the  Seattle 
Timea.  The  printinK  industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce 
electric  power  for  all  operations,  and  ia  now  practically  100%  elec¬ 
trified.  As  a  power  company  load  it  ranks  among  the  first  fifteen 
of  the  miscellaneous  industries. 


STEEL 


>  REFRIGERATION 

Pulling  room  in  the  plant  of  the  Seattle  Ice  Company.  Refrigeration  is  especially  important  in  large  shipping  centers  because  of 
its  essential  part  in  the  transportation  of  fruit  and  other  agricultural  products.  This  plant  consumed  1,215,000  kw-hr.  in  1920. 


The  pouring  room  in  a  northwestern  plant  of  the  Pacific  Const 
Steel  Company.  Electric  furnaces  are  not  used,  but  the  cranes 
and  all  other  equipment  are  electrically  operated.  This  plant  used 
9,596,000  kw-hr.  during  1920.  Steel  plants  are  among  the  largest 
individual  consumers  of  electric  power. 
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SHIPYARDS 

Interior  of  power  diitribution  house  at  the  Todd  Shipyards,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  ShipbuildinK  is  still  an  active  Pacific  Coast  industry  in 
spite  of  the  abatement  of  war  requirements. 
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CEMENT 

Cement  plants  arc  the  largest  individual  industrial  consumers  of 
electric  power.  The  picture  shows  an  installation  in  the  Link  Belt 
Company’s  cement  works  at  Concrete,  Wash. 


1 

2 


I 


PAPER 

Paper  making  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  a  western  industry,  particularly  in  the  Northwest  where  the  timber  lands  provide 
a  nearby  source  of  raw  materials.  The  necessity  for  speed  control  makes  electrically-driven  machinery  practically  indispensable  to  this 
industry.  The  Everett  paper  mill  here  shown  is  completely  electrified. 


I  MACHINE  SHOPS 

1  The  northwestern  radio  manufacturing  plant  of  Kilboume  &  Clark 

g  has  an  electrical  installation  of  48  motors  varying  from  <4  hp.  to 

=  30  hp.,  and  totaling  76  hp.  An  important  part  of  this  installation 

2  is  in  the  machine  shop. 
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COAL 

Not  only  in  the  coal  mines  is  electricity  used  to  increase  the  output, 
but  also  in  briquette  plants  such  as  this  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coal  Company.  In  1920  a  single  power  company  had  20  coal  mines 
on  its  lines. 
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Advertising  by  the  Electrical  Dealer 

BY  JAMES  LIGHTBODY 

(It  is  not  the  money  you  spend  but  the  way  you  spend  it  that  counts  in  advertiains  as  in  every 
other  phase  of  business  and  life.  The  publicity  manager  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  discusses  the  choice  of  proper  mediums  for  electrical-dealer  advertising. — The  Editor.) 


Advertising  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sales¬ 
manship  reduced  to  quantity  production.  A  firm 
could  do  without  advertising  if  it  employed  thou¬ 
sands  of  salesmen  who  called  on  every  person  who 
now  reads  a  newspaper  or  looks  at  a  billboard  and 
told  him  or  her  the  message  by  word  of  mouth.  But 
that  method  is  far  too  expensive  at  the  present  day. 
By  a  single  act  thousands  of  persons  may  be  spoken 
to  at  once  and  they  can  be  sold  just  as  effectively 
as  if  a  salesman  had  actually  called  on  them. 

In  quantity  production  it  is  the  small  leaks  that 
mean  failure,  and  so  the  efficient  manager  looks  for 
waste  motion.  The  advertiser  looks  for  waste  cir¬ 
culation.  There  we  have  the  main  idea  behind  that 
part  of  adv^ertising  called  space  buying. 

Taking  newspapers  first,  it  is  fairly  well  known 
that  the  afternoon  paper  is  the  paper  the  woman 
reads.  While  the  directing  of  appeals  to  women  is 
probably  overdone  today,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
the  morning  paper  is  read  mostly  by  the  business 
man  on  his  way  to  work  whereas  the  evening  paper  is 
read  by  the  woman  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  done. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  if  you  are  advertising 
household  appliances,  advertise  in  the  evening  papers 
and  if  you  must  advertise  in  the  morning  papers,  use 
them  for  business  men’s  advertisements,  such  as 
electric  power,  electric  signs,  store  window,  factory 
and  business  lighting,  house  wiring,  electric  fans  and 
so  forth.  Sunday  morning  papers,  of  course,  reach 
the  woman,  too. 

Publications  other  than  newspapers  may  be 
analyzed  in  the  same  way.  Trade  magazines  are 
sometimes  good  for  advertising  to  business  men. 
But  with  them  you  must  scrutinize  more  carefully 
the  territory  they  cover.  The  chances  are  that  mag¬ 
azines  circulate  through  much  wider  districts  than 
the  ordinary  power  company  or  retailer  does  busi¬ 
ness  in. 

Street  car  cards  and  billboards  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  There  is  little  danger  of 
buying  their  circulation  outside  the  district  covered 
by  a  power  company,  except  when  that  circulation 
consists  of  strangers  from  other  centers  who  see  the 
advertisements.  In  these  classes  of  medium  more 
depends  upon  the  advertising  matter,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  class.  The  advertisement  must  be 
striking,  otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of  money  buying 
the  space. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  medium — theater 
programs  and  curtains.  Every  class  of  advertising 
medium,  I  should  point  out,  is  good  for  something. 
Some  are  better  adapted  for  selling  soap  than  others. 
Some  bring  best  results  when  they  are  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising  food  products;  others,  clothes,  and  so  on. 

There  is  still  the  kind  of  advertising  called  direct 
by  mail.  This  kind  of  advertising  is  coming  rapidly 


to  the  front.  Here  the  circulation  consists  of  the 
mailing  list  and  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  direct  by 
mail  advertising.  There  is  no  use  thinking  of  direct 
by  mail  advertising  unless  and  until  you  have  your 
mailing  list  and  the  machinery  for  keeping  it  up-to- 
date.  It  is  a  pure  waste  of  money  to  begin  getting 
out  material  before  you  have  got  together  your  list. 
Mailing  lists,  however,  are  not  very  hard  to  get  for 
advertisers  in  the  electrical  industry.  Favorite  ones 
are  lists  of  new  automobile  licenses,  births  and  mar¬ 
riages,  and  building  permits.  Then  central  stations 
have  the  tremendous  advantage  of  having  a  mailing 
list  of  every  light  consumer  in  the  district  in  the 
form  of  their  bill  stencils. 

None  of  these  mediums  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
There  is  always  the  man  who  does  not  read  the 
paper  or  who  reads  only  th6  sporting  page,  but  who 
looks  at  the  billboards.  There  is  the  woman  who 
never  reads  direct  by  mail  advertising  matter  but 
who  reads  the  street  car  cards.  It  is  necessary  to 
spread  your  advertising  over  a  number  of  mediums 
if  you  can  afford  to  do  it  and  yet  put  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  into  each  class. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  one  advertise¬ 
ment  does  not  necessarily  convince  a  person  that  he 
or  she  must  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner.  It  generally 
needs  several  before  he  realizes  that  his  life  will  be 
a  failure  without  one.  By  the  time  the  third  or 
fourth  advertisement,  striking  him  from  various 
mediums,  reaches  his  mentality,  he  has  probably  be¬ 
gun  to  think  about  vacuum  cleaners.  Makes  of  a 
particular  brand  of  soap  or  tobacco  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  in  being  able  to  pound  away  year  in 
and  year  out  at  a  single  idea  or  a  single  name. 
Electric  appliance  advertisers  have  so  many  articles 
to  sell  that  much  of  the  repeated  advertising  is  dissi¬ 
pated.  Even  the  general  idea  of  electric  service  is 
too  general  and  too  hard  to  phrase  to  obtain  the 
effect  of  repetition. 

Much  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  plan  as  all 
electrical  advertisers  no  doubt  know.  Each  week  or 
month  is  scheduled  for  the  advertising  of  a  certain 
kind  of  appliance,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year.  Then  advertisements,  show  windows  and  sales¬ 
men  can  concentrate  to  the  same  end. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  remembered  is 
that  in  advertising  one  and  one  does  not  make  two. 
It  is  like  the  example  of  cooperation  as  against  indi¬ 
vidual  action.  Two  individuals  working  separately 
are  like  one  plus  one  =  two ;  but  by  cooperating  they 
are  like  one  plus  one  square  =  four.  Two  separate 
advertisements  have  half  the  pulling  power  of  a  pair 
of  cooperative  advertisements.  Similarly  advertis¬ 
ing  linked  up  in  a  correlated  series  has  much  more 
pulling  power  than  a  number  of  disjointed 
messages. 
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Villard  Hall  and  Condon  Oaks,  patriarchs  of  the  campus.  University  of 
OreKon,  Ekitrene.  These  venerable  oaks  were  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Professor  Condon,  the  renowned  naturalist  of  the  university. 


Oregon  Contractor-Dealers’  Convention 

BY  W.  C.  HESTON 


The  Oregon  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers  will  hold  their  tenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  June  13  and  14.  Eugene  is 
an  ideal  convention  city,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Willamette  Valley.  It  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  and  possesses  entertainment  possibilities 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Osbum  Hotel 
will  he  headquarters  for  the  two  days’  session. 

The  program  contains  many  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  of  unusual  interest,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
convention  business,  which,  with  speakers  of  national 
reputation,  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  F.  R.  Whittlesey,  state  secretary,  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  association  a  complete  success  and  a  record- 
breaker.  The  program  as  herein  outlined  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  such  results.  The  registration  will  probably 
total  over  100,  as  many  central  station  men,  jobbers, 
jobljers’  salesmen  and  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  w  ill  l)e  there  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealers,  who  are  coming  from  every  part  of  the 
state. 

Preceding  the  convention  proper  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion  up  the  Mackenzie  river  has  been  arranged.  The 
sons  of  “Ike  Walton’’  will  leave  their  respective  towns 
by  auto  so  as  to  arrive  in  Eugene  not  later  than 
6  p.m.  Saturday,  June  11,  where  a  caravan  will  be 
foiTned  and  the  start  made  for  Nimrod  Inn,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  inn  35  miles  from  Eugene  up  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  river,  over  an  excellent  road  and  through  some 
wonderful  scenery.  Fishing  in  the  world-famous 
Mackenzie,  noted  for  its  20-inch  rainbow  trout,  will 
be  the  diversion  of  the  next  day  and  early  Monday 
morning,  the  delegates  autoing  back  to  the  Osbum  in 
time  for  the  luncheon  w'hich  will  formally  open  the 
convention.  ’ » 


The  State  Executive  Committee  will  meet  Mon¬ 
day  morning  for  the  presentation  of  reports  and  the 
election  of  officers. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon  a  business 
session  will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  which  time  matters  relating  to  the  w'ork  of  the 
association  will  be  discussed.  Relation  of  the  state 
association  to  the  national  association,  a  code  of 
ethics,  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Oregon,  and  other  matters  w'ill  be  taken  up. 

After  an  informal  supper  at  the  Osbum,  a 
smoker  will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Several  fast  boxing  and  wrestling  bouts  have  been 
scheduled.  Messrs.  White  and  Pierce  of  Eugene  are 
in  charge  of  the  evening’s  program. 

Tuesday  morning  will  be  given  over  to  the 
association’s  first  annual  golf  tournament  at  the 
Eugene  Country  Club  course.  Mr.  L.  B.  Sigwart  is 
in  charge  and  will  arrange  the  handicaps,  etc.  A 
handsome  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  under  the  spreading 
elms  on  the  University  of  Oregon  campus,  followed 
by  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  University  buildings.  Ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  made  by  men  of  national  importance 
in  the  electrical  industry,  including  such  men  as 
W.  H.  Onken,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of  Electrical  World, 
M.  n.  Aylesw'orth,  executive  manager  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  and  Robert  Sibley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company  of  California  and 
editor  of  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  In¬ 
dustry.  . 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  will  be  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  English  of  Portland,  on  Fixtures,  and  a 
paper  on  Merchandising  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott  of 
Portland.  Stephen  I.  Miller,  manager-secretary  of 


Nimrod  Inn,  the  Mecca  for  anfrlers,  on  the  famous  Mackenzie  river,  one 
of  Oregon's  most  beautiful  rivers  and  finest  fishing  streams.  Convention 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  validate  their  favorite  fish  stories. 


(The  newly  inaugurated  cooperative  movement  in  the  Northwest  makes  the  contractor-dealer 
convention  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  of  especial  interest  this  year  to  all  branches  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  Many  well-known  speakers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  event  promises  to  be  a  landmark  in  the  organization  activities  of  the  Northwest. 
— The  Editor.) 
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the  Northwest  Electrical  Service  League  will  address 
the  meeting  on  the  work  of  the  League,  and  A.  C. 
McMicken  will  give  his  famous  talk  on  Cooxieration 
in  the  Industry  in  the  Northwest. 

The  convention  will  close  with  a  formal  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Osbum,  Tuesday  evening.  The  honored 
guests  of  the  convention  as  well  as  others  will  make 


short  after-dinner  speeches.  Mr.  R.  C.  Kenney,  state 
chairman  of  the  association,  will  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  and  act  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet. 

This  excellent  progi’am  has  been  arranged  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  convention  as  entertaining 
and  instructive  as  possible  for  everyone,  and  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  event. 


The  Load  Dispatcher — His  Duties  and  Problems 

BY  F.  R.  GEORGE 

(The  co-ordination  of  the  different  sections  of  large  interconnected  systems  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  giving  modem  industry  the  uninterrupted  electrical  service  it  requires.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  load  dispatcher  in  maintaining  this  service  are  brought  out  in  this  paper  by  the 
Load  Dispatcher  Committee  of  the  Paciffc  Coast  Division,  N.  E.  L.  A. — ^The  Editor.) 


In  presenting  this  paper,  the  Load  Dispatcher’s 
(Committee  makes  its  initial  bow  before  the  members 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 

We  have  sought  merely  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  operation  of  large  power 
systems,  and  have  not  attempted  to  analyze  individ¬ 
ual  cases  because  the  problems  of  the  load  dispatcher 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  branch  of  the  central  station  in¬ 
dustry. 

Organized  effort  shows  its  appreciation  of  the 
unit  ideal  by  endeavoring  to  set  up  conditions 
whereby  some  one  mind  at  the  top  may  give  out  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  and  through  established  chan¬ 
nels  direct  the  efforts  of  all  concerned.  It  is  along 
the  lines  of  this  administrative  idea  that  we  find  a 
very  simple  solution  of  what  would  appear  to  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  problem,  i.  e.,  the  efficient  con¬ 
trol  of  a  complicated  network  covering  a  large  terri¬ 
tory,  consisting  of  a  number  of  individual  systems 
which  must  be  made  to  operate  economically  and  as 
an  harmonious  whole,  yet  which  were  not  designed 
and  not  intended  to  be  used  in  this  manner. 

Communication 

The  fundamental  requirement  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  centralized  control  idea  as  applied 
to  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electrical  en¬ 
ergy,  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  communication  which  will 
provide  the  means  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
constantly  varying  demands  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  commodity,  and  concentrating  this  infor¬ 
mation  at  one  point,  where  an  official  known  as  a 
“System  Operator”  or  “Load  Dispatcher”  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  information,  and  because  of 
this  is  in  a  position  to  decide  just  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  by  whom  and  at  what  time,  so  that  the  entire 
system  may  continue  to  operate  in  harmony  and  with 
economy  and  efficiency. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  power 
companies  have  been  led  to  develop  their  communica¬ 
tion  systems  to  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  are  constantly  in  the  market  for  im¬ 
proved  equipment  or  apparatus  which  will  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  adequate  protection,  and 


at  the  same  time  provide  the  necessary  continuity 
of  service.  In  general,  power  companies  have  found 
it  desirable  to  develop  their  own  systems  of  com¬ 
munication,  although  some  of  the  larger  organiza¬ 
tions  have  lease  agreements  with  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  whereby  certain  lines  are  set  aside  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  power  company.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  certain  limitations  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  reaching  the  main  toll  line  routes  of 
the  telephone  company  from  the  usual  remote  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  power  houses.  Nor  does  this  method  of 
leasing  telephone  circuits  furnish  the  continuity  of 
service  demanded  in  times  of  trouble  on  the  system 
of  power  companies. 

The  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  telephone 
traffic  imposed  upon  the  system  by  other  than  the 
operating  departments  is  receiving  the  earnest  at¬ 
tention  of  many  of  the  operating  companies.  Some 
degree  of  success  is  being  met  with  in  the  use  of 
phantom  circuits  and  combined  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  circuits,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  turning 
over  to  the  dispatcher  the  exclusive  use  of  at  least 
one  individual  circuit  with  access  to  other  duplicate 
lines  in  emergency. 

Radio  communication  offers  a  possible  solution, 
and  the  power  companies  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
commercial  production  of  wireless  telephone  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  wireless  telegraph  has  a  disadvantage  in 
that  it  requires  additional  operating  expense  in  the 
way  of  skilled  operators,  and  in  the  case  of  either 
telephone  or  telegraph,  there  must  be  placed  on  the 
market  an  audible  signal  comparable  to  the  ordinary 
extension  bell.  One  power  company  is  meeting  with 
a  limited  amount  of  success  in  experiments  with 
“wired  wireless.”  In  general,  radio  communication 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  construction  departments.  Except  in  cases  where 
there  is  urgent  necessity  for  a  saving  of  time,  and 
possibly  in  extreme  emergency,  the  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  in  its  present  stage  of  development  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  dispatching. 

The  matter  of  communication  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  in  the  work  of  the  dispatcher,  and 
it  is  desired  that  this  subject  be  given  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  power  companies. 
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Hydro  Generating  Plants 

The  work  of  the  dispatcher  in  relation  to  the 
combined  operation  of  hydro  plants  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts,  based  upon  the  flood  water 
season  and  the  storage  season;  or  the  periods  of 
maximum  and  minimum  stream  flow.  During  maxi¬ 
mum  stream  flow  periods  the  general  practice  is  to 
have  the  hydro  plants  carry  the  base  load  and  the 
steam  plants  carry  the  peaks.  During  the  storage 
season  or  period  of  minimum  stream  flow  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  reversed;  in  practice  the  steam  plants 
carry  the  base  load  at  high  load  factor,  while  the 
hydro  takes  the  peak  load  at  below  load  factor.  On 
the  base  block  the  lowest  belt  will  be  assigned  to  the 
hydro  plant  least  affected  by  poor  load  factor,  the 
next  block  above  to  the  next  least  affected,  and  so  on 
to  the  top,  which  will  be  taken  by  the  plant  with  the 
greatest  pondage  or  most  economical  governing  char¬ 
acteristics. 

The  problem  involved  in  the  foregoing  procedure 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  complete  systems  of 
water  and  load  records,  weather  reports,  etc.,  both 
past  and  current,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
dispatcher,  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  and 
economically  apportion  the  loads  between  the  plants. 
As  the  systems  grow  larger  in  their  scope  it  becomes 
apparent  that  such  data  must  be  simplified  by  being 
reduced  to  curves  or  constants,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  readily  visualized  and  quickly  applied.  The 
increasing  tendency  to  further  interconnection  im¬ 
plies  the  necessity  for  an  exchange  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  between  operating  companies,  in  order  that 
familiarity  with  conditions  on  other  systems  may 
result  in  a  mutual  saving  and  economy.  Overall 
hydro  plant  efficiencies  present  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  study  and  investigation. 

Steam  Cilenerating  Plants  * 

As  in  the  case  of  combined  operation  of  hydro 
plants,  the  steam  plants  operating  on  the  base  block 
will  have  the  lower  belt  assigned  to  the  most  efficient 
plant  operating  at  its  most  efficient  load,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  belts  will  be  added  in  like  progression  as  in 
the  case  of  the  division  of  load  between  the  hydro 
plants. 

Energy  generated  by  steam  when  it  might  have 
been  generated  by  cheaper  hydro  may  be  considered 
as  wasted  energy.  However,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  minimum  requirements  below  which  the  steam 
plant  load  may  not  be  reduced  becomes  fixed  by  local 
limitations  which  vary  in  different  systems,  and  may 
even  vary  from  seasonal  or  climatic  conditions. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  minimum  steam  standby 
limitations,  governed  by  the  desire  to  furnish  merely 
voltage  regulation,  for  safety  of  plant  equipment  or 
a  standby  amounting  to  complete  reliability  of  serv¬ 
ice.  This  problem  is  principally  a  Pacific  Coast  situ¬ 
ation,  in  that  hydro  represents  the  major  portion  of 
installed  generating  capacity  and  the  predominating 
use  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  permits  rapid  firing 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  the  operation  of  standby 
plants  at  a  minimum  load  factor. 

Steam  plant  efficiencies  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  thought  and  study  for  years  past,  and 


the  economical  points  at  which  to  operate  individual 
units  or  entire  installations  have  been  fairly  well 
established  by  all  operating  companies. 

Line  Regulations 

The  question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  watt¬ 
less  current  between  units,  stations,  and  intercon¬ 
nected  systems  is  one  which  affords  the  load  dis¬ 
patcher  considerable  range  for  exercising  judgment, 
and  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  way  of  instru¬ 
ments  at  strategic  points  to  permit  intelligent  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  various  plant  and  system  variable 
capacities. 

The  load  dispatcher  has  been  called  upon  to 
operate  systems  in  parallel  across  a  line  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  synchronizing  capacity,  merely  because  the  line 
in  question  happened  to  lend  itself  to  the  “tie-in”  on 
account  of  its  geographical  location.  The  results,  of 
course,  show  the  impracticability  of  such  attempts, 
and  in  too  many  instances  the  question  is  answered 
by  blocking  off  load,  with  its  attendant  economic  loss 
because  of  decreased  load  factor,  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  re-enforcing  tie  line  capacity. 

Governing  of  Large  Systems 

Fortunately,  the  growth  of  interconnected  sys¬ 
tems  has  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  governing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unit  system,  as  compared  with  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  days  of  independent  small 
operating  companies.  In  a  large  system  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  synchronous  motor  load  plus  the  gen¬ 
erators  serves  to  steady  the  speed  fluctuations.  These 
smaller  companies  connected  to  and  receiving  power 
from  or  delivering  power  to  the  larger  network  now 
enjoy  better  speed  regulation  than  was  before  pos¬ 
sible,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  neglect 
their  governing  systems  as  we  fear  they  sometimes 
do  when  the  dispatcher  is  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  manipulating  an  entire  system  in  order  to 
synchronize. 

In  the  case  of  steam  turbines  operating  in  par¬ 
allel  with  hydro  plants,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  dampen  the  governors  in  many  instances,  because 
of  elasticity  in  the  long  lines  connecting  large  hydro 
and  steam  units.  The  governing  is  usually  handled 
by  one  plant  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  its  governors 
adjusted  to  give  more  of  a  constant  speed  character¬ 
istic  and  less  drooping  characteristic.  In  general, 
governing  is  best  handled  by  hydro  plants  equipped 
with  tangential  wheels,  and  the  fastest  speed  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  governor  will  not  be  objectionable  if 
they  are  of  the  deflecting  hood  or  nozzle  body  type, 
the  question  of  economy  of  water  not  being  consid¬ 
ered.  Steam  plant  governing  is  kept  at  a  minimum 
because  of  severe  duty  placed  on  the  boiler  room 
overall  plant  efficiencies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  dis¬ 
patcher  to  keep  the  governing  losses  at  a  minimum. 

Relay  Protection 

The  load  dispatcher  welcomes  the  advance  of 
extended  relay  protection,  which  enables  him  to  do 
away  with  cumbersome  and  complicated  switching 
orders.  Provision  for  cutting  out  the  tripping  cir¬ 
cuits  under  certain  conditions,  for  temporarily  dis¬ 
pensing  with  certain  individual  relay  functions  where 
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combinations  of  relays  are  used,  has  been  found  to  be 
advantageous.  All  relay  settings  should  be  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  load  dispatcher,  and  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  with  the  details  and  history  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  relays  throughout  the  system,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  data  and  incentive  upon  which  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  of  improvement 
in  relay  protection. 

Records  and  Reports 

The  efficiency  of  the  load  dispatcher  depends 
upon  the  methods  placed  at  his  disposal  for  keeping 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  system.  He  must  have 
adequate  means  for  recording  and  visualizing  the 
data  at  his  command,  and  for  this  purpose  various 
systems  of  card  index  files,  diagrams,  maps,  report 
blanks,  etc.,  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  various  systems. 

The  transmission  networks  of  the  larger  power 
companies  of  the  west  cover  so  much  territory  and 
have  so  many  ramifications  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  man  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  count¬ 
less  details  of  power  houses,  substations,  high  ten¬ 
sion  and  low  tension  lines,  switches,  forebays,  canals, 
pipe  lines,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  constantly  changing; 
therefore  the  load  dispatcher  should  be  provided  with 
a  system  chart,  or  “dummy  switchboard,”  showing  in 
miniature  each  line,  power  house,  high  tension 
switch,  etc.  This  board  is  provided  with  movable 
switches  of  various  shapes,  used  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
act  condition  at  each  station,  and  also  with  printed 
tags  to  show  such  conditions  as  “Men  on  Line,” 
“Governing,”  “Out  of  Service,”  “Trouble,”  etc.  This 
board  should  be  kept  up  so  that  anyone  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  conditions  obtaining  on  the  system  at  any 
time.  Because  of  the  distances  in  the  western  sys¬ 
tems,  it  is  not  practical  to  attempt  any  automatic 
signal  systems. 

All  switching  operations  should  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  numbers,  through  a  uniform  system  of 
switch  numbering.  The  advantage  of  switch  num¬ 
bering  over  names  or  lettering  has  been  generally 
demonstrated  and  accepted. 

In  order  to  route  and  divide  the  load  econom¬ 
ically  and  efficiently,  the  load  dispatcher  must  be 
supplied  with  a  method  of  keeping  constantly  in 
touch  with  loads  and  operating  capacities  at  all  gen¬ 
erating  plants.  In  many  cases,  mechanical  indica¬ 
tors,  which  are  easily  set  by  means  of  dials  and 
pointers  to  show  at  a  glance  conditions  which  obtain 
at  all  of  the  plants,  are  used.  On  a  system  having 
a  large  number  of  generating  plants,  this  indicator 
proves  of  great  value  in  saving  much  unnecessary 
recording  of  details  that  change  frequently.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  frequent  and  complete  reports  be 
made  to  the  load  dispatcher  on  flow  of  water  in  canals 
and  streams,  so  that  any  variation  in  water  supply 
may  be  noted  and  provided  for. 

Organization 

The  load  dispatcher’s  office  is  preferably  a 
branch  of  the  executive  organization,  responsible  to 
the  operating  engineer  of  the  company.  To  make  it 


possible  for  the  load  dispatcher  to  issue  orders  intel¬ 
ligently  and  make  arrangements  for  work  on  trans¬ 
mission  lines,  flumes,  canals,  power  house  and  sub¬ 
station  equipment,  handle  major  trouble,  complaints 
and  service,  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  be  assured 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  entire  organization 
and  particularly  the  maintenance  and  construction 
departments. 

In  operating  large  systems  extending  over  con¬ 
siderable  territory,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide 
the  responsibility  for  caiTying  out  the  load  dis¬ 
patcher’s  orders  among  stations  or  (“Switching  Cen¬ 
ters”)  located  at  strategic  points.  In  such  cases, 
“switching  centers”  or  branch  dispatchers’  offices  are 
given  a  certain  definite  territorial  jurisdiction,  all, 
however,  reporting  to  the  parent  office  as  a  clearing 
house.  This  avoids  congestion  of  telephone  traffic 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  necessity  for  placing 
initiative  and  responsibility  upon  the  individual 
switching  centers  and  through  them  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  operators. 

In  the  event  of  unusual  trouble,  when  the  rou¬ 
tine  system  of  switching  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
the  load  dispatcher  has  absolute  control  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  in  connection  with  the  resumption  of  service, 
and  in  times  of  emergency  this  is  a  task  demanding 
decision  and  quickness  of  thought  and  action,  which 
must,  in  turn,  be  backed  up  by  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  geographical  and  strategic  points  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  together  with  practical  operating  experience  and 
preferably  some  technical  training. 

The  successful  operation  of  modern  transmission 
systems  represents  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  co¬ 
operation  and  perfect  team  work  that  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  men  who  do  the  actual  work  may 
have  no  more  than  a  telephone  acquaintance  with  one 
another,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  that,  yet  because 
the  entire  system  is  operated  as  one  vast  integral 
unit,  the  action  of  every  man  in  the  organization, 
from  the  humblest  ditch  tender  or  fireman  to  the 
superintendent  or  engineer,  is  felt  throughout  the 
entire  system,  and  thus  we  have  a  most  inspiring 
example  of  perfect  coordination  and  team  work, 
placing  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  consumer  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  a  commodity  and  a  service 
that  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  requisite  of 
modern  civilization. 
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The  paper  on  “Power  Resources  of  Califor¬ 
nia,”  which  was  to  have  been  printed  in 
this  issue  of  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry  has  been  omitted,  as  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  paper  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  date  of  going  to  press. 
If  the  paper  is  completed  in  time  it  will 
appear  in  the  June  1.5th  issue  of  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry. 
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The  Electric  Range,  Water  and  Air  Heaters 

BY  F.  C.  PIATT 

(Itemestic  heating:  devices  and  the  electric  range  are  among  the  most  important  to  the  home¬ 
builder.  Though  in  some  localities  they  have  not  been  encouraged  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
central  station,  the  particular  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  various  branches  of  the  industry 
from  their  wider  use  are  brought  out  in  this  paper  by  the  sub-committee  on  Domestic  Cooking 
and  Heating,  submitted  by  the  Commercial  Committee  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  N.  E.  L.  A. 
Convention. — ^The  Editor.) 


In  proceeding  with  the  preparation  of  its  report  on  the 
above  subject,  your  committee  found  it  necessary  to  cover 
quite  widely  the  entire  field  of  electric  cooking  and  heating 
in  the  home,  and  has  perhaps  exceeded  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  contemplated  scope  of  its  report. 

Our  chief  aim  ha.s  been  to  analyze  the  economic  features 
of  electric  cooking  and  heating,  indicating  the  conditions 
under  which  this  load  is  profitable  to  the  central  station,  and 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  present  and  probable  future 
growth  of  the  business,  in  order  to  determine  the  ultimate 
benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  manufacturer,  jobber,  contractor- 
dealer  and  central  station. 

We  have  therefore  broadened  the  definition  of  the  word 
“value”  from  the  narrow'  idea  of  “net  financial  gain”  to  the 
concept  of  “usefulness  and  desirability  and  ultimate  financial 
benefit,”  and  we  believe  that  under  this  definition  we  can 
clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  electric  cooking  and  heating 
to  all  concerned. 

The  most  important  “value”  is  the  “Value  to  the  Public,” 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  values.  The  “Value 
to  the  Public”  of  cooking  and  heating  by  electricity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  fuels,  arises  chiefly  from  the  factors  of  conven¬ 
ience,  cleanliness,  safety  and  comfort,  and  these  factors  must 
overbalance  the  negative  factors  of  increased  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  electric  equipment  if  electric  ranges, 
w'ater  heaters  and  air  heaters  are  to  be  installed.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  electric  cooking  and  heating  business  described 
in  the  body  of  this  report  is  the  best  proof  that  the  public, 
in  increasing  numbers,  considers  the  advantages  greater  than 
the  disadvantages,  proving  that  a  “Value  to  the  Public”  does 
exist. 

Value  to  the  Central  Station 

Net  Revenue  to  the  central  station  derived  from  electric  cook¬ 
ing  and  heating. 

This  is  a  consideration  of  the  subject  from  the  narrow'est 
view'point  of  the  word  “value,”  yet  net  revenue,  now,  or  in  the 
future,  must  be  the  basic  reason  for  the  encouragement  of 
this  type  of  load  by  the  central  station. 

As  electric  cooking  and  heating  constitutes  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  load  of  most  central  stations,  perhaps 
one  per  cent,  or  less,  of  the  total  business,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  analyze  separately  all  the  elements  of  cost,  and  by 
comparison  with  the  gross  revenue,  determine  directly  the 
profitableness  of  the  business.  In  this  report  we  have  adopted 
as  the  most  practicable  method,  a  comparison  with  the  general 
“pow’er”  load  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  electric  rev¬ 


enue  of  most  companies  and  must  be  profitable  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  average  load,  consump¬ 
tion  and  revenue  derived  from  range  and  water  heating  in 
comparison  with  similar  averages  for  motor  loads,  based  on 
the  experience  of  certain  large  central  stations.  The  most 
direct  comparison  of  the  relative  value  of  the  cooking  and 
heating  load  with  the  motor  load  is  given  in  the  last  column. 

From  the  same  table  it  appears,  at  first  glance,  that 
while  the  electric  range  or  water  heater  alone  is  considerably 
inferior  to  the  motor  load,  a  range  plus  w'ater  heater  on 
double  throw  switch  is  closely  equal  to  the  average  motor 
load,  and  therefore  profitable.  Another  factor  must  be  here 
considered,  w’hich  negatives  the  above  comparison.  This  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  question  of  average  size  of  power  installation  as 
compared  with  range  and  water  heater  installation.  The 
motor  loads  constituting  the  installations  from  which  the 
average  figures  were  secured  include  many  installations  of 
1000  hp.  or  over,  with  an  average  size  probably  in  excess  of 
100  hp.,  while  the  range  and  water  heater  installations  are 
mostly  single  installations  of  6  kw.,  approximately. 

Both  the  cost  of  supplying  service,  and  the  revenue 
received,  are  markedly  less  per  kw.  of  load  for  the  larger 
installations,  so  that  the  comparison  above  must  be  revised 
if  the  values  of  the  single  range  and  water  heater  installations 
are  to  be  properly  gauged.  The  comparison  in  Table  I  will 
be  fairly  applicable  only  to  large  installations  of  ranges,  as 
in  apartment  houses. 

We  will  now  compare  the  annual  revenue  received  from 
a  5-hp.  motor  with  the  revenue  received  from  a  6-kw.  electric 
range  with  a  4-kw.  water  heater  on  a  double  throw  switch, 
under  rates  in  effect  on  two  large  central  station  systems,  and 
from  which  some  of  the  data  in  Table  I  was  secured.  The  cost 
to  the  central  station  of  supplying  service  to  this  size  of 
range  and  water  heater  is  quite  closely  the  same  as  the  cost 
of  supplying  service  to  a  5-hp.  motor,  both  making  about  the 
same  demand  on  the  system,  and  requiring  approximately 
equal  distribution  investment. 

Based  on  2900  kw-hr.  per  year  consumption  the  range 
and  W'ater  heater  will  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $104.00  at 
present  standard  cooking  rates. 

Based  on  3100  kw-hr.  per  year  consumption  and  present 
standard  power  rates  the  5-hp.  motor  will  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  $142.00,  or  36%  in  excess  of  the  revenue  from  the 
range  and  water  heater.  The  consumption  used  is  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  motors  of  5-hp.  capacity.  If  2900  kw-hr. 


Table  I 


COMPARISON 

OF  COOKING 

AND  HEATING  WITH 

MOTOR  LOAD 

A,ve.  Con. 

Trans.  Cap 

Ave.  Yearly 

Ave.  Yearly 

Ave. 

Ave.  Yearly 

Type  of  Load 

Load 

Needed 

Consumption 

Revenue 

Rate 

Revenue 

Per  Kw-hr. 

Per  kw. - 

Per  Kw. 

of  Con. 

of  Trans. 

Load 

Cap. 

Cooking  Only  (range). — . 

.  6  kw. 

4  kw. 

1,600  kw-hr. 

$63.00 

3.9c. 

$10.60 

$16.76 

Water  Heating  Only  (domestic) . 

4  kw. 

1,300  kw-hr. 

52.00 

4.0 

13.00 

13.00 

Cooking  and  Water  Heating  (a) . 

.  6  kw. 

4  kw. 

2,900  kw-hr. 

93.00 

3.2 

16.60 

23.26 

Avge.  Motor  Load  (large  and  small). 

per  hp. 

Mfg.  and  Misc.  Power  (b) . 

%  kw. 

1,060  kw-hr. 

18.00 

1.7 

18.00 

24.00 

Irrigation  Motor  Load  (Year  1920), 

per  hp. 

%  kw. 

846  kw-hr. 

14.80 

1.76 

14.80 

19.76 

(a)  With  double  throw  switch. 

(b)  1  hp.  of  output  approximately  equivalent  to  1  kw.  input,  which  is  rating  basis  of  electric  water  heating. 
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per  year  be  used  as  the  consumption  for  the  6-hp.  motor,  this 
making  the  consumption  the  same  as  for  the  range,  the  annual 
revenue  is  $133.00. 

In  either  case  the  indication  is  that  the  revenue  from  the 
electric  range  and  water  heater  at  present  rates  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  full  proportion  of  costs,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  motor  load.  This  means  that  the  cooking  and  heating  load 
should  be  considered  as  auxiliary  rather  than  basic,  except 
where  large  groups  of  ranges  or  heaters  are  used,  as  in 
apartment  houses. 

*  Where  electric  primary  distribution  systems  exist  which 
have  spare  capacity,  and  where  transformers  may  be  utilized 
for  cooking  load  in  connection  with  other  power  or  lighting 
load,  and  in  general  wherever  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
extra  expenditure  will  result  from  the  installation  of  cooking 
or  heating  equipment,  there  will  the  electric  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  load  prove  to  be  most  profitable. 

In  other  words,  the  cooking  and  heating  load  must  be 
considered  from  the  “marginal  cost”  theory,  viewing  the 
profitableness  only  on  the  basis  of  added  revenue  resulting 
from  added  expenditure,  without  hoping  to  secure  a  full 
return  on  a  fair  pro  rata  of  all  equipment  used,  but  rather 
leaving  this  to  be  carried  by  some  basic  load  such  as  com¬ 
mercial  power. 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  the  question  of  profitableness 
of  the  electric  cooking  and  heating  business  depends  solely  on 
the  rate  charged,  and  if  the  rate  be  high  enough  the  business 
is  bound  to  be  profitable,  unless  driven  from  the  lines  by  the 
high  rate.  This  rate  limit  is  not  a  matter  for  the  discretion 
of  rate  fixing  authorities,  but  is  determined  by  competition 
with  other  forms  of  fuel.  It  appears  to  be,  based  on  present 
experience  somewhere  between  3  and  4  cents  per  kw-hr.  for 
electric  current.  A  rate  of  5  cents  per  kw-hr.  in  this  territory 
would  practically  destroy  electric  cooking  and  heating,  as  the 
convenience  gained  would  not  compensate  the  ordinary  con¬ 
sumer  for  the  extra  cost,  except  in  the  case  of  socket  appli¬ 
ances. 

Probable  Growth  of  Electric  Cooking  and  Heating  Load. 

The  economic  limit  to  the  expansion  of  electric  cooking 
and  heating  is  competition  with  fuels,  and  particularly  com¬ 
petition  with  gas.  As  it  is  much  better  to  recognize  this  fact 
clearly,  rather  than  to  try  to  ignore  it,  we  will  now  show 
exactly  what  must  be  faced  in  this  competition. 


1  kw-hr.  of  electricity  has  a  heat  value  of .  3,412  B.t.u. 

1  cu.  ft.  of  artificial  gas  has  a  heat  value  of .  550  '*  (approx.) 

1  M.  cu.  ft.  of  artificial  gras  has  a  heat  value  of. . 550,000  " 


Hence,  1  M.  cu.  ft.  gas  is  equivalent  in  heating  value  to  161 
kw-hr.  of  electrical  energy. 

With  gas  at  $1.50  per  M.,  electric  power  must  then  cost 
$1.50 

-  or  $.0093  per  kw-hr.  for  the  same  cost  as  gas  per 

16hij  ^1-  r-  ' 

B.t.iiPprodufled.  ' 

gas  can  be  utrHied  only  one-half  as  efficiently  as  elec¬ 
tricity  for  cooking  and  heating,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
fact,  then  electricity  could  cost  $.0186  per  kw-hr.  for  equal 
cost  to  gas  per  B.t.u.  delivered. 

This  is  somewhat  below  the  price  at  which  electricity 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  practically,  rates  average  over  3 
cents  as  shown  in  the  first  section  of  this  report. 

In  other  words,  the  user  of  electric  cooking  and  heating 
service  must  usually  pay  50  per  cent  more  above  the  cost  of 
gas  service,  charging  the  excess  to  the  superior  convenience, 
safety,  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Where  gas  rates  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1.50  per  M.  the  difference  will  be  less  in  proportion. 

This  will  then  limit  the  use  of  electric  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  to  those  who  place  a  high  value  on  these  factors,  and 
have  the  means  to  gratify  their  desires. 

In  rural  districts,  where  gas  service  is  not  supplied,  the 


labor-saving  qualities  of  electric  cooking  or  heating  as  com¬ 
pared  with  coal  or  wood  will  greatly  stimulate  the  use  of  the 
electric  equipment. 

The  actual  record  of  installation  of  ranges  and  water 
heaters  on  the  system  of  one  large  central  station  shows  to 
what  a  marked  extent  the  public  values  the  safety,  conven¬ 
ience,  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  electric  equipment,  and 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
increase  occurred  during  the  war,  during  a  severe  power 
shortage,  and  practically  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  central  station. 

Tabic  II 

RANGES  AND  WATER  HEATERS  IN  SERVICE 


Year 

Number  of 
Ranires 

Increase 

over 

Previous  Year 

Number  of 
Water  Heaters 

Increase 

over 

Previous  Year 

1915 

25 

_ 

13 

1916 

192 

670% 

112 

760% 

1917 

460 

140% 

275 

146% 

1918 

585 

27% 

345 

26% 

1919 

788 

26% 

441 

26% 

1920 

1,140 

54% 

594 

86% 

If  we  estimate  the  probable  growth  of  the  range  and 
water  heater  load  at  50%  increase  per  year,  based  on  the 
above  table,  approximately  15%  of  all  residences  on  this 
company’s  system  would  be  supplied  with  electric  cooking  and 
water  heating  at  the  end  of  10  years.  This  indicates  that 
there  is  enormous  opportunity  for  growth  of  the  cooking  and 
heating  load  before  saturation  becomes  a  factor,  as  surely 
15%  of  the  consumers  of  any  company  will  desire  to  use  the 
electric  equipment. 

Best  method  of  developing  the  Electric  Cooking  and  Heating 
Load  to  produce  maximum  net  revenue. 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  the  electric  cooking  and  heating 
load  given  in  the  two  foregoing  sections,  your  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  the  following  as  tending  to  produce  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  electric  cooking  and  heating  load: 

The  use  of  electric  water  heating  in  connection  with  all 
ranges,  a  double  throw  switch  being  used.  This  is  also  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  consumer  as  the  water  heating  is  secured 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  kw-hr. 

(b)  The  use  of  air  heating  in  connection  with  ranges 
and  water  heaters  by  means  of  a  triple  throw  switch.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  if  the  water  heater  be  of  the  storage 
type  and  operated  during  the  night  period,  from  10  p.m.  to 
7  a.m.,  for  example. 

(c)  The  stimulation  of  range  and  water  heater  instal¬ 
lations  on  agricultural  distribution  lines,  and  where  possible 
the  use  of  the  double  throw  switch  between  agricultural  mo¬ 
tor  installations  and  the  cooking  and  heating  load. 

(d)  The  use  of  electric  cooking  and  heating  in  large 
apartment  houses  or  other  locations  where  many  installations 
may  be  supplied  from  a  single  transformer. 

(e)  Rates  should  be  so  designed  as  to  make  it  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  consumer  to  keep  his  demand  low  and  usage 
high,  encouraging  double  throw  or  triple  throw  switches  for 
water  and  air  heating  service. 

Value  to  the  Manufacturer 

In  considering  the  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  sale 
of  electric  ranges,  water  and  air  heaters,  our  investigation 
develops  the  fact  that  to  date  the  electrical  industry  has  not 
as  yet  created  a  sufficient  demand  for  this  class  of  business 
to  permit  the  manufacturer  to  market  this  apparatus,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  air  heaters,  at  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  profit.  In  other  words,  this  class  of  business 
may  still  be  considered  as  in  the  stage  of  development.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  of  course,  the  manufacturers  of  these  classes  of  elec¬ 
trical  devices  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  market  will 
be  so  developed  that  they  can  expect  a  demand  which  will 
bring  them  a  proper  return  for  the  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  expense  which  they  are  carrying  today;  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least  the  value  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  sale  of  this 
class  of  products  must  come  to  him  indirectly. 
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By  the  installation  of  these  devices,  the  manufacturer 
not  only  receives  a  certain  return  for  their  sale,  but  also 
shares  in  the  general  benefits  to  the  industry  through  the 
opening  of  new  markets  created  by  the  use  of  these  devices. 
The  installation  of  these  devices  is  another  step  afforded  the 
manufacturer  to  reach  the  home,  to  better  know  the  ultimate 
user,  “the  people,”  and  after  all  they  are  the  ones  that  make 
for  the  success  and  growth  of  our  industry. 

To  take  care  of  the  additional  load  created  by  the  use  of 
these  devices  means  increased  generating  equipment,  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  apparatus  and  supplies. 

These  devices  bring  the  contractor-dealer  in  touch  with 
the  people  and  afford  him  a  further  opportunity  to  sell  the 
idea  of  more  convenient  outlets  and  labor-saving  devices.  The 
installation  of  these  devices  in  the  home  rounds  out  the  con¬ 
tractor-dealer  business,  increases  the  revenue  of  the  power 
company,  increases  the  jobbers’  business,  which  in  turn  rounds 
out  the  manufacturers’  business.  This  to  the  manufacturer 
is  something  always  sought  for.  If  the  market  demand  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  manufacturer  a  well-balanced  output  in 
all  departments,  which  function  the  use  of  electric  ranges, 
water  and  air  heaters  tends  to  perform,  raw  material  can  be 
,  purchased  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  best  advantage,  a  well- 
trained  manufacturing  organization  can  be  maintained,  result¬ 
ing  in  reduced  cost  of  production  and  a  more  attractive  sell¬ 
ing  price,  making  the  whole  cycle  of  business  profitable  to 
everyone  concerned. 

Electric  Ranges  and  Water  Heaters 

In  order  to  visualize  the  condition  described  above,  we 
think  the  following  tabulation  of  the  general  demand  created 
by  the  installation  of  electric  ranges  and  water  heaters  will 
prove  of  interest: 

Estimated  cost  of  range  and  water  heater  installation. . $260.00 

One  meter  . . _ _ _ $  16.00 

One  transformer  (average)  . . . . . .  $100.00 

One  kilowatt  in  cai>acity  of  electrical  apparatus  added 

to  substation  load  . - .  20.00 

1/8  kilowatt  in  capacity  of  apparatus  in  substation 

main  line  transmission  (high  voltage) .  20.00 

1/8  kilowatt  in  high  tension  line  equipment  (wiring 

and  insulator)  . . . . . . . .  9.00 

ToUI...„ . . . . . . $173.00 

This  tabulation,  which  is  of  course  roughly  approximate 
only  as  regards  values,  indicates  that  with  the  sale  of  every 
electric  range  and  water  heater  installation,  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $250.00,  the  manufacturer  has  an  opportunity  to  sell 
an  additional  $173.00  in  electrical  apparatus,  or  70%  of  the 
value  of  the  devices  installed.  Also,  the  jobber  and  contractor- 
dealer  participate  in  part  of  this  market. 

If  the  growth  of  the  sale  of  electric  ranges  and  water 
heaters  continues  at  the  rate  described  in  the  Central  Station 
Section  of  this  paper  the  manufacturers  will  shortly  be  able 
to  reach  standardized  quantity  production,  in  which  case  the 
manufacturer  will  reap  his  proper  reward  from  the  sale  of 
the  ranges  and  water  heaters  themselves. 

Ranges  have  now  reached  a  fair  degree  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  as  regards  capacity  of  units,  arrangement,  etc.,  though 
complete  similarity  of  design  between  all  makes  is  still  far 
in  the  future. 

Water  heaters  are  now  practically  all  of  the  circulation 
type,  the  immersion  type  having  only  a  very  limited  field  of 
usefulness.  Water  heaters  are  usually  of  from  3000  to  5000 
watts  capacity,  with  4000  watts  as  the  general  rule.  Thor¬ 
ough  laggring  of  boilers  should  of  course  be  universally  prac¬ 
ticed,  as  a  bare  boiler  will  waste  from  10%  to  50%  of  the 
current  consumed. 

The  automatic  heater  (thermostat  control)  has  many 
advantages,  providing  continuous  hot  water  service  where  de¬ 
sired,  and  cutting  off  the  current  automatically  in  case  the 
heater  is  forgotten. 


Recent  improvements  in  water  construction  have  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  this  equipment.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  builds  a  water  heater  in  which  all  the  parts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  resistance  coils,  are  renewable.  Several  manufac¬ 
turers  build  heaters  in  which  the  complete  element  is  re¬ 
placeable. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  water  heaters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ranges  has  been  emphasized  in  the  Central  Station 
Section  of  this  paper.  In  this  connection  we  note  the  case  of 
one  dealer  who  sold  21  ranges  and  51  water  heaters  in  1920. 
One  of  these  heaters  was  sold  with  each  range,  23  were  sold 
to  consumers  already  having  a  range,  and  7  to  consumers 
having  no  range;  this  illustrates  the  value  of  satisfactory 
water  heaters  to  the  range  manufacturer  in  selling  ranges 
and  keeping  them  sold. 

Air  Heaters 

Electric  air  heating  has  developed  to  remarkable  propor¬ 
tions  during  the  last  five  years,  and  that  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  first  of  war,  and  then  of  a  severe  power  short¬ 
age,  in  California  at  least. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  this  growth  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  considering  the  figures  gathered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies,  sho\dng  a  total 
of  752,000  electric  air  heaters  ’purchased  during  1919  and  an 
apparent  increase  of  40%  for  1920  or  a  total  of  about  1,100,- 
000  heaters  of  which  92%  are  of  the  reflector  type.  Assuming 
an  average  wattage  of  600  (which  is  very  low,  as  many  of 
the  heaters  run  up  to  3000  watts),  the  load  on  central  stations’ 
lines  added  during  1920,  amounts  to  at  least  660,000  kw.,  and 
if  these  heaters  are  used  as  little  as  100  hours  each  per  year, 
the  current  consumption  is  66,000,000  kw-hr.  Add  to  this  the 
figures  for  the  previous  five  years  and  the  result  is  one  that 
surely  cannot  longer  be  ignored. 

The  objections  met  with  in  the  past  by  the  exploiter  of 
electric  heaters  included  limited  generating  capacity,  an  ap¬ 
parently  unkno'W’n  product,  and  high  power  rates.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  objection  mentioned  (that  of  limited  gen¬ 
erating  capacity)  all  of  the  others  are  instantly  overcome  by 
the  figures  given  above.  The  public  on  the  whole  is  evidently 
more  or  less  resigned  to  the  prevailing  rates,  the  heaters  have 
won  their  way  with  the  public  on  their  merits  and  are  now 
favorably  known,  and  with  the  many  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ments  now  in  progress  the  power  supply  should  soon  again 
be  ample. 

Rates  are  now  more  favorable  for  electric  air  heating 
than  in  the  past,  particularly  where  the  air  heating  load  can 
be  associated  with  electric  cooking  installations. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  convector  and  reflector 
or  radiant  types  heaters,  it  may  be  at  once  said  that  both  are 
100%  efficient,  that  is,  all  electric  energy  delivered  to  either 
type  is  completely  utilized  in  warming  the  room  in  which  they 
are  placed.  However,  the  reflector  type  of  heater  has  the 
very  important  advantage  of  instantly  throwing  heat  where 
it  is  wanted,  w’hile  with  the  convector  type  it  is  necessary  to 
w’ait  till  the  air  has  gradually  circulated  through  the  heater 
and  warmed  the  room,  as  a  whole. 

The  relative  sales  of  the  two  types,  as  given  above,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  reflector  or  radiant  type  has  by  far  the  larger 
field  of  usefulness  (approximately  12  reflector  heaters  sold  to 
1  convector  heater)  and  thi.s  overw’helming  preponderance  of 
sales  of  the  reflector  heaters  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained 
in  the  future. 

Thousands  of  electric  air  heaters  are  sold  in  California 
every  year,  generally  for  auxiliary  heating,  but  more  recently 
to  take  care  of  the  entire  heating  problem  in  the  homes.  For 
auxiliary  heating  the  portable  type  of  heater  is  of  course 
supreme,  but  for  warming  large  rooms  a  high  capacity  wall 
fixture  has  been  developed  W’hich  is  proving  popular. 
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There  have  been  installations  made  within  the  last  two 
months  that  include  the  very  largest  residences,  schools, 
apartment  houses,  lodge  halls,  churches  and  clubs;  also  large 
groups  of  expensive  residence  buildings  are  completely  heated 
electrically. 

Value  to  the  Jobber  and  Contractor  Dealer 

The  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  electric  ranges,  air 
and  water  heaters  which  accrues  to  the  jobber  and  contractor 
dealer  is  based  on  the  quantity  of  sales,  a  study  of  which, 
with  limiting  economic' factors,  has  been  given  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  se'dtiohs  of  this  report. 

The  jobber  and  contractor  dealer  have,  however,  certain 
special  problems  to  meet,  and  to  secure  the  best  results  re¬ 
quire  the  co-operation  of  the  central  station  and  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  following  recommendations  cover  some  of  these 
points: 

Recommendations  to  the  Central  Station: 

If  selling  ranges  or  water  heaters  maintain  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  list  price,  and  leave  wiring  to  the  contractor-dealer. 

Keep  the  dealers  informed  as  to  company’s  policies  and 
rates  affecting  the  electric  cooking  and  heating  business. 

Utilize  monthly  bills  or  other  advertising  devices  to 
boost  the  use  of  electric  cooking  or  heating. 

Encourage  the  dealer  to  attend  the  meetings  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations  where  problems  affecting  the  industry 
are  openly  discussed. 

Recommendations  to  the  Manufacturer: 

Encourage  the  dealer  to  equip  his  owti  home  for  cooking 
and  heating  so  that  his  sales  talk  will  be  backed  by  personal 
experience  and  facts. 

Give  more  attention  to  the  wiring  in  the  range  itself, 
using  a  better  grade  of  wire  and  wire  insulation,  preferably 
u.sing  monel  leads  with  porcelain  insulation  where  exposed  to 
intense  heat. 

Give  more  attention  to  oven  ventilation  and  to  supplying 
surface  units  of  proper  capacity  to  suit  conditions  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

‘  Maintenance  of  Cooking  and  Heating  Equipment 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
introduction  of  electric  cooking  and  water  heating.  It  is  a 
subject  open  to  considerable  discussion  and  widely  varying 
views,  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  handling  the 
problem.  It  is,  however,  a  problem  that  must  be  met  and 
solved  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner. 

The  outstanding  features  are  these: 

First.  At  the  present  moment  electric  cooking  in  most 
localities  is  very  new,  and  as  yet  established  only  on  a  limited 
scale,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  educational  effort  is  still  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  is  quite  essential  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
discourage  its  introduction  on  a  larger  scale.  'This  would 
point  to  the  extreme  advisability  of  keeping  the  devices  in  as 
good  operative  condition  as  possible. 

Second.  Since  electric  ranges  and  water  heaters  are  so 
little  known  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
costs  are  more  than  for  similar  devices  heated  by  fuels,  the 
prospective  purcha.ser  is  generally  rather  skeptical  as  to  the 
advisability  of  investing  so  heavily  in  something  of  which  he 
or  she  has  such  slight  knowledge,  and  especially  as  to  the  life 
of  the  apparatus  and  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  Generally 
some  of  the  first  questions  asked  are,  what  is  the  life  of  the 
units,  and  cost  of  replacements,  and  how  reliable  is  it;  can  it 
be  depended  upon  to  operate  at  all  times? 

Third.  In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prospect¬ 
ive  buyer  and  to  retain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
actual  user  it  is  quite  essential  to  be  able  to  give  quick  and 
efficient  maintenance  service.  Otherwise  if  units  bum  out 
and  the  consumer  is  required  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for 
replacements  and  the  expense  amounts  to  much,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  gradually  become  discouraged  and  in  many  cases  will  be 
forced  to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  doing  part  of  the 
cooking,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  remove  the  range  entirely, 
with  the  result  that  the  central  station  will  lose  revenue,  and 
if  the  range  is  actually  removed  will  also  lose  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  service  to  the  house;  and  electric 
cooking  in  general  will  suffer  for  the  reason  that  persons 
having  had  such  an  experience  will  discourage  their  friends 


who  may  be  contemplating  the  installation  of  ranges.  It  is 
clearly  evident  then,  that  the  most  interested  parties  are  the 
consumer  and  the  central  station,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  central  station  is  in  a  better  position  to  render  such 
service  than  any  one  else. 

Fourth.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  for  the  central  station  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  Since  all  range  manufacturers  are  willing 
to  supply  renew-al  parts  for  one  year  from  date  of  installa¬ 
tion  without  charge,  for  the  first  year,  then  the  expense 
to  the  central  station  would  be  the  cost  of  labor  only,  and 
after  that  the  cost  of  new'  parts  would  be  added  to  the  labor. 

It  will  doubtless  be  desirable  to  continue  free  renew'al  service 
for  several  years  yet,  until  electric  cooking  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  established  and  the  heating  units  developed  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection,  after  which  it  would  seem  good  policy  to 
supply  the  repair  parts  at  cost  after  the  manufacturers’  guar¬ 
antee  has  expired,  and  to  furnish  the  labor  of  installing  them 
free.  It  w'ould  appear  that  by  follow’ing  this  practice  the  cen¬ 
tral  stations  will  not  only  build  up  a  very  strong  feeling  of 
good  will  among  their  consumers  but  will  also  profit  by  the 
increased  revenue  due  to  the  ranges  and  water  heaters  alw'ays 
being  in  full  operative  condition,  thus  eliminating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  part  of  the  cooking  on  some  other  stove. 

A  central  station,  so  far  as  maintenance  service  is  con¬ 
cerned,  should  make  no  distinction  between  ranges  sold  by 
themselves  or  by  dealers.  So  long  as  they  are  connected  to 
the  system,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  station  to  have  them 
in  perfect  operative  condition. 

This  policy  on  the  part  of  the  central  stations  w’ill  also 
naturally  assist  and  encourage  the  dealers  to  sell  ranges, 
since  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  assure  their  prospective 
purchasers  that  their  ranges  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
power  company  without  charge,  which  is  a  very  great  help 
in  making  sales.  They  w'ill  also  be  relieved  of  the  bother  and 
w'orry  of  looking  after  a  range  when  once  it  is  installed  and 
operating. 

Servicing  of  air  heaters  and  small  devices  is  an  entirely 
different  matter,  and  one  which  can  be  safely  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  providing  they  will  prepare  themselves 
to  handle  it  expeditiously  and  at  reasonable  prices,  otherwise 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  central  station  to  handle  these 
devices  also,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  service.  It  would  not, 
how'ever,  seem  necessary  to  repair  such  devices  free  of  charge. 

'The  recommendations  are  then  as  follow's: 

That  central  stations  should  for  the  next  few'  years 
service  ranges  and  water  heaters  free  of  charge.  Later,  and 
after  further  development,  they  should  supply  the  repair 
parts  at  cost,  and  the  labor  free.  The  servicing  of  small  ap¬ 
pliances  and  air  heaters  should  be  left  to  the  dealers,  pro¬ 
viding  they  will  handle  the  matter  .satisfactorily,  otherwise 
the  central  stations  should  also  service  these  devices,  but  at 
reasonable  charges. 

Summary 

Your  committee  summarizes  the  results  of  its  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  central  stations  encourage  the  use  of  water 
heaters,  and  air  heaters,  in  connection  w'ith  ranges,  load  lim¬ 
iting  devices,  such  as  double  throw  switches,  being  employed. 

2.  That  central  stations  will  find  most  profit  from  in¬ 
stallation  (a)  on  agricultural  di.stribution  lines,  and  (b)  in 
cities  where  large  apartment  houses  or  other  grouped  instal¬ 
lations  can  be  supplied  from  a  single  transformer. 

3.  That  rates  should  be  so  designed  as  to  encourage  a 
low'  demand  and  long  hour  usage,  giving  the  consumer  a  rate 
incentive  tow'ard  using  w'ater  heating  and  air  heating  in  con¬ 
nection  W'ith  ranges. 

4.  That  the  central  station  keep  the  contractor-dealer 
properly  informed  as  to  policies  and  rates,  and  assist  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

5.  That  the  central  station  handle  the  maintenance  of 
electric  cooking  and  water  heating  equipment  until  the  devel¬ 
opmental  period  has  been  passed. 

COMMITTEE 

F.  C.  Piatt,  Chairman,  T.  D.  MarMulIen,  P.  H.  Booth,  A.  Strauch, 
Geo.  H.  Curtiss,  W.  Wesley  Hicks. 
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Arrested  Development  of  Public  Utilities 

BY  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 

(Cheap  power  and  eflKcient  electrical  service  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  modem 
industrial  development  rests.  The  needs  and  problems  of  the  electrical  industry,  in  their  rela* 
tion  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  community,  were  brouf^ht  out  in  a 
recent  address  delivered  before  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  the  president  of  the 
Hurley  Machine  Company.  Excerpts  from  the  address  follow. — The  Editor.) 


America  today  is  at  the  crossroads  of  electrical 
development.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  to  go 

forward  or  stand  still. 
At  this  very  moment  the 
electrical  industry  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  arrested  de¬ 
velopment.  The  industry 
is  awaiting  the  verdict  of 
the  American  people. 

I  have  taken  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  as  my 
topic  because  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  question, 
save  the  daily  problem  of 
food,  clothing  and  shel¬ 
ter,  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Upon  the  development  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  depends  the  extension  of  means  of 
communication;  further  facilities  for  lighting  and 
household  conveniences ;  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  further  progress  of  civilization. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  here  in  America 
as  the  pioneers  in  the  science  of  electricity.  We  have 
been  the  pioneers,  but  the  job  we  started  has  not' 
been  half  done.  There  are  still  fourteen  million 
homes  in  the  United  States  without  electric  service, 
and  which  eventually  will  have  it.  It  is  authentically 
stated  that  if  the  present  problem  of  housing  the 
population  is  to  be  met,  the  United  States  needs 
1,500,000  additional  homes,  500,000  additional  fac¬ 
tories,  5,000  public  schools,  5,000  churches,  60,000 
apartment  buildings  and  15,000  theatres.  These,  too, 
mean  electric  service.  Thei*e  are  150,000  pending 
applications  for  power  by  existing  or  new  industrial 
plants  desirous  of  utilizing  electricity. 

Electric  Power  an  Interstate  Problem 
The  electrical  industry,  if  it  is  to  be  operated 
economically,  must  be  operated  in  large  units — ^the 
larger  the  unit,  the  gi*eater  the  economy.  Existing 
small  units  serving  individual  communities  must  be 
physically  interconnected  to  permit  of  more  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  present  generating  .capacity,  and  with  the 
ultimate  puiT)ose  of  building  a  single  gi-eat  unit  to 
replace  the  smaller  ones  as  they  become  obsolescent. 
And  unless  these  gi’eat  stations  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  are  built  with  a  realization  of  what  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  them  ten  and  twenty  years  hence,  much  of 
the  machinery  will  have  to  be  tom  out  and  replaced, 
and,  perhaps,  even  buildings  be  remodeled  or  re¬ 
placed  at  tremendous  expense  as  the  years  go  on. 

Electric  power  has  ceased  to  be  a  local  problem. 
It  has  become  a  state-wide  and  even  an  interstate 
problem.  Steam  and  hydi'oelectric  plants  built  in 
large  units  now  provide  service  over  a  radius  of  100 


miles  or  more,  and  in  many  cases  their  lines  extend 
far  beyond  state  boundaries. 

It  is  true  that  the  rates  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  are  regulated  by  law.  The  returns  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  invested  are  thus  limited.  Frequently  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  encourage  capital  to  go  in.  Those 
who  complain  on  this  score  against  state  regulatory 
bodies  are  simply  leveling  their  shafts  at  the  wrong 
target. 

Public  Officials  Responsive  to  Public  Opinion 
Public  officials  are  usually  responsive  to  public 
opinion.  This  is  a  democratic  country  and  it  is  gov¬ 
erned  democratically.  Appointed  officials  as  well  as 
those  who  are  elected  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
public  has  common  sense  as  well  as  a  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness.  And  the  public  is  always  fair  when  it  has  full 
information.  When  the  public  takes  an  unfair  atti¬ 
tude  towards  an  industry,  it  is  almost  invariably  be¬ 
cause  accurate  information  is  lacking. 

It  behooves  the  electrical  industry,  everywhere, 
to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence.  No  company 
official  has  the  right  to  sit  behind  closed  doors  and 
complain  about  unfair  treatment.  The  public  will 
not  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  unless 
the  industry  throws  open  the  doors  and  tells  the 
truth  about  itself  plainly  and  without  fear. 

The  newspapers  like  to  get  their  information 
from  the  head  of  a  corporation — the  man  who  is 
really  responsible.  If  the  captains  in  the  electrical 
industry  would  make  themselves  more  easily  avail¬ 
able,  there  would  be  less  misunderstanding  of  their 
troubles  and  their  plans  for  development. 

Proper  Encouragement  Needed 
If  the  proper  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry,  the  industry  will 
spring  forward  in  the  next  decade  faster  even  than  in 
the  past  decade.  The  result  unquestionably  will  be 
a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  conservation 
of  national  resources  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the 
whole  population.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  upon 
the  development  and  application  of  electrical  energy, 
more  than  upon  any  other  one  thing,  are  dependent 
both  the  speeding  up  of  production  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  our  natural  resources. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  cities,  but  on  the  farms 
that  more  progi-ess  must  be  made.  There  are  6,500,- 
000  families  living  on  “farms”  in  this  country.  The 
lives  of  2,000,000  of  these  families  have  been  made 
less  burdensome  by  the  introduction  of  electricity, 
but  the  convenience  must  still  be  extended  to  the 
vast  majority  which  still  remains  unserved. 

The  Development  of  Electricity 
America  today  uses  more  electricity  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined,  and  many  times  as  much 
per  capita. 


E.  N.  HURLEY 

President  Hurley  Machine  Company 
and  former  chairman,  U.  S.  Ship¬ 
ping  Board. 
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In  the  early  and  competitive  development  of  the 
electrical  industry,  methods  were  employed  by  some 
managers  which  were  not  consistent  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  ethics.  In  some  cases,  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  selfish  interest  of  the  corporations  than  to 
public  needs,  with  the  result  that  in  a  number  of 
communities  a  chaotic  condition  developed.  Local 
politics  and  prejudices  often  entered  into  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  utility  questions,  and  expert  advice  on  engi¬ 
neering,  valuation,  accounting,  rates  and  service, 
counted  for  little.  This  condition  left  the  service¬ 
using  public  helpless  against  poor  and  inadequate 
service  and  against  unjust  rates.  This  method  of 
control,  like  any  commercial  project  not  based  on 
costs,  resulted  in  poor  service  where  rates  were  too 
low,  and  in  extravagance  and  corruption  where  rates 
were  top  high.  In  either  case,  the  public  failed  to  get 
what  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  essential — good  and 
adequate  service  at  a  fair  rate. 

The  system  of  state  regulation  by  commissions 
now  in  effect  in  forty-two  states  is  the  natural 
and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  attempt  to  remedy  the 
obvious  and  unbearable  faults  of  the  old  system. 
Statistical  data  has  been  compiled  by  the  commis¬ 
sions  regarding  the  capital  invested  in  the  electric 
lighting  and  street  railway  companies.  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  valuations,  depreciation,  etc.,  are  under 
their  control.  They  have  at  hand  every  detail 
as  to  how  the  properties  are  financed,  and  what 
the  earnings  are.  Every  fact  and  figure  is  before 
them.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  a  definite  pol¬ 
icy  should  not  be  outlined  for  the  many  electric  light 
and  street  railway  companies  that  are  being  seriously 
delayed  in  obtaining  permission  to  expand  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  service  to  the  public? 

Financial  Problems 

The  financial  standing  of  a  well  managed  street 
railway,  gas  or  electric  lighting  plant  is  as  vital  to 
the  life  and  development  of  a  community  as  its 
banks,  and  should  be  protected  against  unfair  at¬ 
tacks  so  that  customers  and  the  investing  public 
will  have  confidence  in  the  properties,  resulting  in  a 
desire  to  purchase  utility  securities  when  offered. 
The  American  people  must  realize  that  confidence  in 
public  utility  securities  cannot  be  secured  by  con¬ 
stant,  unjust  criticism.  If  the  same  kind  of  public 
attack  should  be  made  upon  national  and  state  banks 
in  the  same  communities  where  members  of  state 
commissions  and  other  public  officials  are  now  bit¬ 
terly  assailing  the  central  stations  and  street  rail¬ 
way  companies,  the  public  would  lose  confidence  and 
these  banks  would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

No  public  utility  corporation  subject  to  regu¬ 
lation  can  finance  its  requirements  out  of  earnings. 

Therefore,  adequate  facilities  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation,  lighting  and  industrial  requirements  of  a 
growing  community  can  be  made  available  only  if 
the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  commission  au¬ 
thorities  toward  the  electric  entei'prise  is  such  as  to 
encourage  the  necessary  capital  investment  and  to 
afford  it  the  security  as  to  principal  and  return  with¬ 
out  which  the  investor  will  refuse  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  situation. 


The  “public  be  damned”  policy  in  public  utility 
companies  has  been  practically  eliminated.  We  may 
find  some  of  the  old  methods  in  force  in  certain  rural 
towns,  but  modem  managers  now  sell  the  public 
needs  to  their  employes  when  those  employes  first 
enter  the  service,  and  then  keep  them  informed  as 
to  anticipated  requirements.  This  is  good  business. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  100  per  cent  service,  and  we 
have  hundreds  of  public  utility  organizations  that 
are  giving  it,  but  unfortunately  the  public  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  commend  their  efforts,  since  the  people  find 
difficulty  in  differentiating  between  the  many  good 
companies  that  give  adequate  service  and  those  who 
are  inefficient  and  indifferent. 

Unless  the  public,  the  state  commissions  and  the 
utility  corporations  work  together  and  create  that 
confidence  which  will  influence  people  to  invest  in 
utility  securities,  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation 
within  three  years  will  fall  so  far  behind  in  electrical 
development  that  it  will  be  without  sufficient  current 
to  provide  for  electrical  home  labor-saving  devices, 
for  unless  capital  investment  can  be  encouraged 
through  the  creation  of  this  confidence,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  industries  will  be  seriously  retarded. 


One  of  a  dozen  plants  in  the  Spokane  Valley  where  apples  are  prepared 
for  export.  This  plant  is  operated  entirely  by  electricity  and  has  a  capacity 
of  400  boxes  per  hour. 


DEVELOPING  SPOKANE’S  VALLEY  SUBURB 

BY  R.  A,  LAIRD 

That  the  temitory  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Spokane,  the  Spokane  Valley,  has  developed 
into  an  ideal  suburban-home  district  of  small  irri¬ 
gated  tracts  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  utilization  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  supplied  at  reasonable  rates  from  Spo¬ 
kane,  where  172,000  hp.  is  developed  in  and  neai*  the 
city  from  the  Spokane  river. 

The  orchard-garden  district  is  located  over  an 
underground  nver.  The  water  is  pumped  by  electric¬ 
ally  driven  pumps  in  bell-shaped  wells  providing 
reservoir  chambers.  One  of  the  largest  pumping 
stations  in  the  valley  is  that  of  the  Modem  Irrigation 
Company  at  Vera.  More  than  15,000  acres  are  irri¬ 
gated  in  this  manner  and  fanned  intensively  or  laid 
out  in  beautiful  orchards.  Some  2,500  families  reside 
in  the  valley.  Last  year  this  tenntory  shipped  375,- 
000  boxes  of  apples,  and  under  the  magic  touch  of 
irrigation,  corn,  potatoes,  berries,  tomatoes,  celery 
and  grapes  are  produced  profitably.  A  number  of 
packing  plants,  all  utilizing  electric  power,  are  located 
in  the  valley. 

In  addition  to  3,755  hp.  furnished  the  valley  by 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Company  for  irriga¬ 
tion  pumps,  considerable  current  is  supplied  to  the 
modem  homes  of  the  community,  which  are  well 
equipped  with  electrical  conveniences. 
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California  Contractor-Dealers  Convene  at  Santa  Cruz 


(The  electrical  retailers  of  California  have  created  for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  and  their  gatherings  invariably  bring  out  stimulating  reports  and  pro¬ 
gressive  new  ideas.  The  convention  of  the  California  Association  at  Santa  Cruz,  scheduled  for 
June  16-18,  will  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  following  outline  of  plans  indicates.  Both 
northern  and  southern  California  will  be  well  represented. — ^The  Editor.) 

BNDER  the  present  plans,  banquet  on  Saturday  night  there  will  be  entertain- 

the  1921  convention  of  ment  furnished  during  the  dinner,  before  the  award- 
the  California  State  As-  ing  of  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  various  touma- 
sociation  of  Electrical  ments  and  l^efore  the  address  of  the  evening.  The 
Contractors  and  Dealers  entertainment  for  this  evening  is  in  charge  of  a 
which  will  be  held  in  special  committee,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
Santa  Cruz  from  June  jecture  as  to  what  the  entertainment  will  be.  It  is 
sixteenth  to  eighteenth  the  hope  of  the  convention  committee  that  a  large 
will  be  an  unqualified  number  of  ladies  will  attend,  and  everything  that  is 
success.  At  a  recent  possible  is  being  done  to  insure  them  an  enjoyable 
meeting  of  the  conven-  time,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  conventions 
tion  committee  to  decide  help  to  better  business.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
whether  the  convention  insist  on  attending  the  quarterly  meetings, 
should  be  limited  to  two  The  officers  of  the  California  State  Association 

days  rather  than  three  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  are  as  follows: 
days  it  was  the  decision  President:  CHyde  L.  Chamblin,  California  Electrical  Construc- 
of  the  committee  that  Francisco. 

oi  me  euimiiiitee  tiidt  President  Southern  Section:  Lou  Cans,  Cans  Brothers,  Los 
there  was  so  much  im-  Angeles. 

portant  business  to  dis-  Secretary:  James  W.  Redpath,  San  Francisco. 
-  CUSS  that  it  would  be  Secretary:  Robinson  Farmer,  Los  Angeles. 

impossible  to  crowd  the  activities  of  the  convention  Franci.sco.  E.  E.  Brown,  Brown-Langlais  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
into  two  days.  R.  V.  Oyler,  Capital  Electric  Co.,  Berkeley.  C.  B.  Kenny, 

Papers  have  been  prepared  for  the  contracting  NePage-McKenny  Co.,  Oakland.  J.  A  W^s,  California  Me- 
•  1  TTTT/-.  TTii  T^i  x:  chanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Sacramento.  W.  H. 

session  by  H.  H.  Courtnght  of  the  Valley  Electl  ic  Cass,  Chico  Electric  Supply  Co,  Chico.  C.  E.  Osborn,  C.  E. 

Supply  Company  of  Fresno,  and  H.  L.  Miller,  H.  L.  Osbom  Co.,  Turlock.  H.  H.  Courtright,  Valley  Electric  Sup- 

Miller  Company  of  Pasadena.  Ply  ^ 

r  J.I  f  •  XL  Ml  L  H.  Guilbert,  Guilbert  Brothers,  San  Jose.  W.  E.  Cox,  Cox 

In  the  retail  session  there  will  be  papers  pre-  Electric  Co.,  Santa  Cruz.  W.  A.  Murphy,  Spott  Electric  Co., 
sented  on  several  subjects.  William  Kohlwey,  Kohl-  Stockton.  F.  O.  Lantz,  Lantz  Electric  Co.,  Long  Beach.  N.  C, 

wey  Smith  Electric  Company  of  San  I^ancisco  will  Ke"^.  Tr  CaLn 

present  the  negative  side  of  Counter  Sales  of  Box  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation,  Bakersfield.  H 

Fixtures”  while  the  affirmative  of  the  subject  will  M.  Lindsay,  The  Electric  Shop,  San  Luis  Obispo.  E.  H 

lip  nrptipntpd  in  a  nanpr  bv  T^iiis  T.pvv  I^vv  Electric  Granger,  Granger  Electric  Co.,  Ontario.  J.  E.  Cope,  Cop< 
oe  preseniea  in  a  paper  oy  EOUIS  Eevy,  Eevy  Electric  Co.,  Santa  Ana.  O.  F.  Jeanson,  Southern  Electric 

Company  of  San  Francisco.  Max  Lowenthal,  Globe  co.,  El  Centro. 

Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  will  _ _ _ _ _ 

present  a  paper  on  ‘‘Financing  the  Electrical 


Thursday  morning:  Executive  committee  session. 
Thursday  afternoon:  Contracting  session. 

Thursday  evening:  Cooperative  Campaigfn  work. 

Friday  morning:  Retail  session. 

Friday  afternoon:  Retail  session. 

Friday  evening:  Theatre  party  and  Ball. 

Saturday  morning:  Closing  session. 

Saturday  afternoon:  Sports  and  Golf  tournament. 
Saturday  evening:  Annual  banquet. 


Special  entertainment  is  to  be  furnished 
for  the  ladies,  consisting  of  a  tea  and  musical 
on  Friday  afternoon,  bowling  tournament, 
golf  tournament  and  swimming  races.  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  a  trip  has  been  arranged  to 
the  Big  Trees  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
take  part  in  the  golf  tournament.  At  the 


The  Casa  Del  Rey  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  Contractor-Dealers’  Association 
will  hold  its  convention  sessions,  June  16-18. 
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A  University  Course  in  Practical  Cost  Accounting 

BY  PAUL  B.  KELLY 

(How  can  the  same  business  transaction  be  recorded  as  both  a  debit  and  a  credit?  The  use  of 
the  debit  and  credit  columns  in  the  double-entry  system  is  explained  in  the  seventh  of  the 
Standard  Accounting  series.  The  author  of  the  series  is  a  research  accountant,  and  is  working 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  H.  R.  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Dean  of  the  Facul¬ 
ties  at  the  University  of  California. — The  Editor.) 


LESSON  VI. 

DOUBLE-ENTRY  THEORY 

THE  LAW  OF  DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  AND  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCOUNTS 

In  the  last  lesson  we  learned  that  the  accounting 
equation  “Assets  =  Liabilities  +  Net  Worth”  is 
always  existent.  It  was  pointed  out  that  we  started 
with  that  equation  and  that  it  was  kept  in  equilib¬ 
rium  by  means  of  double  entries  of  two  kinds,  i.  e. : 

1.  Entries  which  increase  and  decrease  the  same  side 
of  the  equation  by  equal  amounts,  and 

2.  Entries  which  increase  or  decrease  both  sides  of  the 
equation  by  equal  amounts. 

It  also  was  pointed  out  that  both  sides  of  the 
equation  are  represented  by  +  amounts  and  that 
the  —  amounts  are  invariably  subtracted  from  them. 
You  also  learned  that,  for  convenience  only,  -|-  and  — 
quantities  are  entered  in  separate  columns.  We  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tion, — quantities,  or,  subtractions  from  assets,  are 
placed  in  the  right-hand  column,  while,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  equation,  subtractions  from  liabilities  and 
net  worth  are  placed  in  the  left-hand  columns. 

The  Law  of  Debit  and  Credit 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  very 
important  bookkeeping  usage. 

The  left  of  a  pair  of  columns  is  called  the  Debit 
column. 


of  debit  and  credit  as  a  matter  of  habit.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this  matter  more  fully. 

On  the  Assets  side  of  the  equation,  the  debit  or 
left  column  is  used  for  positive  amounts  and  in¬ 
creases  in  assets.  Therefore,  a  debit  entry  to  an 
asset  account  means  an  increase  therein;  while  a 
credit  means  a  decrease. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  these  terms 
mean  just  the  reverse.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
equation  the  debit  or  left  column  contains  subtrac¬ 
tions  from  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth.  The  credit  or 
right  column  contains  positive  amounts,  or  increases 
in  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth. 

Therefore,  a  debit  entry  to  a  Liability  or  Net 
Worth  account  means  a  decrease  therein;  while  a 
credit  means  an  increase. 

This  little  schedule  presents  the  foregoing  state- 


ments  more  graphically: 

CLASS  DEBIT 

CREDIT 

Assets  -f- 

— 

Liabilities  — 

+ 

Net  Worth  — 

+ 

We  wdll  now  consider  a  few  simple  transactions 
to  see  how  the  law  of  debit  and  credit  operates.  Study 
the  next  chart. 

We  may  now  state  the  law  of  debit  and  credit. 
You  may  satisfy  yourself  of  its  validity  by  a  study 
of  the  table  below. 


Transactions 

Cash 

J.  B.  i^tednian 

Merchandise 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

5,000 

1,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3.  Received  from  J.  B.  Htedman  on  account.  .  . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,.500 

3,000 

TOTAL  Dr.  or  Cr . 

7,.5(K) 

2,(KK) 

2,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,0(K) 

3,(KX) 

3,000 

5,. 500 

3,000 

2,(K)0 

Liabiliti(>s 

Net  Worth 

- 

-b 

— 

+ 

Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

2,000 

3,000 

7,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

2,0(M) 

11 

000 

8,.500 

000 

2,000 

8,.500 

Total  Debit  Halaneea  10,r>(K)  =  Total  Cre<lit  Balanrea  10,500. 


The  right  of  a  pair  of  columns  is  called  the 
Credit  column. 

Debit  means  left  and  Crodit  means  right. 

This  rule  applies  regardless  of  whether  the  paii’ 
of  columns  is  on  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  equation. 

These  terms  are  dictated  solely  by  custom  or 
usage.  You  must  leani  to  think  in  terms  of  “debit” 
and  “credit”  instead  of  plus  and  minus,  for  it  is  a 
more  efficient  way  of  expressing  the  bookkeeping 
effect  of  transactions.  At  first  it  will  be  somewhat 
confusing  but  in  a  short  while  you  will  think  in  tenns 


Every  business  ti-ansaction  must  be  recorded 
by  a  double  entry  composed  of  a  debit  and  a  credit 
of  exactly  the  same  amount. 

Of  course,  you  may  have  one  debit  entry  and 
two  credit  entries  if  the  sum  of  the  credit  entries 
equals  the  debit  entry.  Transactions  5  and  6  in  the 
table  above  illustrate  this  fact.  Similarly,  one  credit 
entry  may  be  offset  by  two  or  more  debit  entries. 

Every  transaction  may  have  its  debit  and  credit 
entry  determined  by  the  following  schedule. 
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DEBIT— 

1.  Increase  in  Assets 

2.  Decrease  in  Liabilities 

3.  Decrease  in  Net  Worth 


CREDIT— 

(a)  Decrease  in  Assets 

(b)  Increase  in  Liabilities 

(c)  Increase  in  Net  Worth 


We  will  now  analyze  in  some  detail  the  trans¬ 
actions  shown  in  the  table  on  the  previous  page. 


1.  Starts  business. 

We  start  out  by  calling  the  asset  balances  debits  and 
the  liability  and  net  worth  balances  credits,  thus  establishing 
the  equality  between  debit  and  credit.  An  entry  similar  to 
this  is  always  made  when  records  are  begun. 

2.  The  payment  of  an  account  payable  in  cash. 

This  transaction  results  in  a  decrease  in  cash  ‘and  a 
decrease  in  liabilities.  Therefore,  according  to  the  schedule, 
we  debit  Pioneer  States  Account  and  credit  cash.  (2)  and  (a). 

3.  Received  cash  from  a  customer  in  payment  of  accounts 
receivable. 

The  effect  here  is  simply  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
claim  that  we  have  against  a  customer  (we  call  such  assets 
Accounts  Receivable)  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  cash 
on  hand.  Hence,  we  debit  cash  and  credit  J.  B.  Stedman’s 
account.  (1)  and  (a). 

4.  Purcha.sed  merchandise  on  credit. 

This  results  in  an  increase  in  merchandise  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  liabilities.  We  debit  merchandise  and  credit  liabil¬ 
ities.  (1)  and  (b). 

5.  Sold  merchandise  for  cash,  thereby  realizing  a  profit. 

This  tran.saction  results  in  an  increase  in  cash  and  net 
worth  and  a  decrease  in  merchandise.  Therefore,  debit  cash 


Stedman,  Merchandise,  Liabilities,  and  Net  Worth 
was  allotted  a  separate  pair  of  columns.  In  these 
columns  the  increases  and  decreases  were  entered. 
Each  of  these  headings  with  a  pair  of  columns  is 
called  an  account.  We  may  define  an  account  by 
saying  “An  account  is  a  condensed  systematic  state¬ 
ment  of  the  changes  in  value  of  any  one  item  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  general  showing  of  Assets,  Liabilities, 
and  Net  Worth.” 

Of  course,  accounts  may  be  kept  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns  just  as  they  are  in  the  illustration.  But  such 
an  arrangement  soon  l^ecomes  impractical  and 
clumsy.  The  modern  practice  is  to  assign  a  spe¬ 
cially  ruled  page  or  a  number  of  such  pages  to  each 
account.  The  iniled  pages  prepared  for  this  purpose 
are  called  Ledger  pages.  These  pages  may  be  in  a 
bound  book  or  they  may  be  loose  leaves  which  are 
kept  in  a  patent  binder. 

We  may  define  the  ledger  by  saying,  “The  ledger 
is  a  collection  of  all  the  accounts  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  exhibit  of  Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Net 
Worth.” 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  standard 
ledger  page. 


Dr 


CASH 


Cr. 


1021 

Jan 

1 

Starts  Husinras 

J  1 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

1021 

Jan 

2 

Paid  to  P,  S.  E.  Co. 

J  2 

! 

0 

— 

3 

From  J.  B.  Stp«lniiin 

J  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

■ 

B 

Sold  Milse. 

m 

n 

p 

p 

p 

B 

B 

■ 

B 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

H 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

i 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

■ 

B 

iH 

B 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

IH 

B 

B 

B 

_ 

L 

and  credit  merchandise  and  net  worth  as  in  the  table.  (1)  and 
(a)  and  (c). 

6.  Sold  merchandise  on  account,  thereby  realizing  a  profit. 

This  transaction  is  the  same  as  Number  5  except  that 
a  claim  against  J.  B.  Stedman  is  received  instead  of  cash. 
(1)  and  (a)  and  (c). 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  constant  equality  between  debits  and  credits.  We 
start  with  the  equation 

Dr.  Cr.  Cr. 

Assets  =  Liabilities  +  Net  Worth 

In  every  succeeding  entry  we  have  a  debit  and  a 
credit  of  equal  amount.  In  this  way  the  equality  of 
debits  and  credits  is  constantly  maintained.  This 
fact  enables  the  l^ookkeeper  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  work.  If  the  total  of  debits  does  not  equal  the 
total  of  credits  he  knows  that  an  error  has  been 
made.  This  is  a  convenient  way  of  checking  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  Another  method  of  check¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  to  compare  the  total 
of  the  net  debit  balances  with  the  total  of  the  net 
credit  balances.  This  is  the  best  practice  and  it  is 
the  one  usually  followed.  Observe  in  the  table  given 
in  this  lesson  how  this  last  method  was  used  to  prove 
the  work. 

Classification  of  Accounts 
In  the  preceding  table,  the  changes  in  various 
items  were  recorded  in  several  pairs  of  parallel 
columns.  Each  of  the  headings  such  as  Cash,  J.  B. 


Three  Classes  of  Accounts 
We  saw  that  the  financial  position  of  any  con¬ 
cern  could  be  stated  in  the  fonn  of  the  equation — 
Assets  =  Liabilities  -j-  Net  Worth. 

However  a  statement  in  so  condensed  a  form  would 
not  be  veiy  satisfactory  because  we  need  more  de¬ 
tailed  information.  For  instance,  we  wish  to  know 
not  only  what  the  total  of  our  assets  is  but  also  how 
much  of  this  total  is  represented  by  cash,  how' much 
by  accounts  receivable,  and  how  much  by  other  items 
such  as  merchandise,  automobiles,  and  furniture. 
In  the  preceding  table  we  have  already  subdivided 
the  assets  account  in  this  way.  In  a  similar  way  we 
shall  subdivide  the  liabilities  but  not  to  so  gi’eat  an 
extent.  The  Net  Worth  item  we  shall  gi’eatly  sub¬ 
divide.  The  first  subdivision  will  be  into  increases 
and  decreases  in  Net  Worth.  Then  we  shall  again 
split  up  the  increases  and  the  decreases  into  various 
income  and  expense  accounts.  The  manner  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  process  of  subdivision  is  carried 
out  will  be  fully  explained. 

At  this  point  you  are  required  only  to  note  that 
there  are  three  general  classes  of  accounts;  namely. 
Asset,  Liability,  and  Net  Worth  accounts.  This  clas- 
sificiition  is  based  on  the  three  items  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  equation.  If  you  will  remember  that  every 
account  in  a  Balance  Sheet  or  Summary  of  Opera¬ 
tions  is  merely  a  subdivision  of  one  of  the  three  items 
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in  the  fundamental  equation  you  will  understand 
these  statements  thoroughly  and  easily. 

You  are  earnestly  advised  to  re-read  this  lesson 
several  times.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  but  it 
is  extremely  important  that  you  thoroughly  master 
every  detail  of  it. 

Take,  the  exercise  that  was  given  at  the  end  of 
Lesson  5  and  re-work  it  in  terms  of  Debit  and  Credit. 

Prove  your  work  by  finding  the  total  net  debit  and 
total  net  credit  balances. 

Turn  back  to  the  balance  sheet  that  was  shown  ions  of  Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Net  Worth  shown 
in  the  introductory  article  and  study  the  subdivis-  there,  until  you  have  them  clearly  in  mind. 


This  course  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  I 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  California,  | 
the  complete  text  appearing  in  these  pages.  Stu-  | 
dents  of  the  course  may  obtain  supplementary  | 
material  by  application  to:  | 

Extension  Division,  | 

Room  301  California  Hall,  | 

University  of  California,  | 

Berkeley,  Cal.  | 


Problem  Course  in  Electricity 

BY  H.  H.  BLISS 

(When  you  crawl  under  your  car  because  it  will  not  start,  do  you  know  what  to  look  for? 
The  battery  and  generator  connections  in  automobiles  are  here  taken  up  in  the  twenty>first  paper 
of  the  practical  electricity  series  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Riverside  Junior  (College, 
Riverside.  California. — The  Editor.) 

AUTOMOBILE  GENERATORS  AND  BATTERIES 
Starting  and  Lighting  Systems. — Modem  gaso¬ 
line  automobiles,  even  down  to  the  humble  Ford,  are 
now  universally  supplied  with  electric  starting  and 
lighting  systems.  The  usual  custom  is  to  provide 
three  distinct  units  in  the  electrical  system,  a  gen¬ 
erator  permanently  connected  to  the  engine,  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  which  receives  its  charge  from  the  gen¬ 
erator,  and  a  starting  motor  which  takes  current 
from  the  battery  and  produces  mechanical  energy 
for  turning  over  the  flywheel  during  the  starting 


Motor  and  Generator  Connections. — At  the  time 
of  starting,  the  motor  is  connected  electrically  to  the 
battery  and  mechanically  to  the  crank  shaft  for  a 
brief  period.  Since  the  current  taken  is  very  large 
(from  100  to  400  amperes),  it  constitutes  a  severe 
overload  on  the  battery,  and  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  lighten  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 
Many  careful  drivers  make  it  a  custom  to  crank  the 
engine  by  hand  when  starting  it  cold,  using  the  bat¬ 
tery  only  for  the  lighter  work  of  starting  after  short 
stops. 

Mechanical  devices  serve  to  disconnect  the  mo¬ 
tor  automatically  from  the  flywheel  as  soon  as  the 
engine  begins  to  run  under  its  own  power.  If  this 
were  not  done  the  motor  would  be  driven  by  the 
engine  at  such  high  speed  as  to  threaten  injury  to 
the  armature  windings  from  centrifugal  action. 

Connection  between  the  generator  and  the  bat¬ 
tery  must  be  arranged  to  open  whenever  the  engine 
speed  is  low,  to  prevent  the  battery  from  discharg¬ 
ing  through  the  generator.  Hence  an  automatic  cut¬ 
out  is  always  installed  in  the  generator  line.  The 
wiring  and  construction  of  such  a  device  are  shown 
in  Fig.  A. 

Automobile  Generators. — Since  in  the  majority 
of  starting-lighting  systems  the  three-cell  lead  bat¬ 
tery  is  employed,  the  usual  automobile  generator  is 
designed  to  produce  approximately  7  volts;  installa¬ 
tions  with  six-cell  batteries  include  14-volt  gen¬ 
erators. 

These  voltages  are  not,  of  course,  generated  at 
very  low  engine  speeds ;  on  high  gear  the  car  must  be 
running  at  approximately  8  or  10  miles  per  hour 
before  the  pressure  rises  sufficiently  to  force  current 
through  the  battery.  Then  as  the  speed  increases 
the  generator  voltage  tends  to  rise  proportionately. 
If  not  checked  by  some  special  automatic  device  this 
would  result  in  sending  destructive  currents  through 
the  battery. 

There  are  three  types  of  regulating  apparatus 
for  controlling  the  generator  output  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances:  (a)  the  “bucking  field,”  (b)  the 

“vibrating  relay,”  and  (c)  the  “third  brush.”  The 


-Voltage  regulation  with  the  “bucking  coll.”  The  dotted  line 
shows  where  a  “ballast  coil”  is  sometimes  connected. 


period.  In  a  few  types  of  starting  apparatus  the 
same  machine  (with  two  separate  windings)  is  used 
as  both  generator  and  motor. 

Head  and  tail  lights,  as  well  as  cowl  and  spot 
lights  when  these  are  installed,  are  connected  to  the 
storage  battery.  The  wiring  usually  consists  of  a 
short  connection  from  one  terminal  of  the  battery  to 
the  frame  of  the  car  and  another  wire  from  the  other 
terminal  through  the  switch  to  the  lamps,  the  circuit 
being  completed  by  “grounding”  the  second  terminal 
of  each  lamp  to  the  frame. 

In  most  installations  of  this  kind  the  ignition 
system  and  the  automobile  honi  are  also  operated 
from  the  storage  battery,  while  in  some  cases  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  magneto  is  used  for  one  or  both  of  these 
purposes. 
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first  is  simply  a  series  winding  upon  the  field  cores 
with  the  regular  shunt  exciting  coils ;  the  connection 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  usual  compound  winding 
in  that  the  series  ampere-tums  oppose  instead  of 
helping  the  field  fiux  (see  Fig.  A).  As  the  generator 
speed  increases  the  voltage  rises  and  increases  the 
charging  current.  The  bucking  coils  increase  pro¬ 
portionally  their  opposition  to  the  shunt  field,  thus 
holding  down  the  flux  and  limiting  the  voltage.  In 
some  machines  an  iron  wire  “ballast  coil”  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  sketch)  is  put  in  parallel  with  the 


FIk.  B. — Vibrating  relay  regulator,  which  puta  resistance,  R,  into  the 

shunt  field  circuit  at  each  vibration  of  the  contact  maker. 

bucking  coil ;  when  few  amperes  flow,  the  resistance 
of  the  iron  is  low  and  almost  no  current  passes 
through  the  greater  resistance  of  the  series  turns; 
when  the  load  increases,  however,  the  iron  becomes 
hot  and  its  resistance  rises  greatly,  so  that  the  series 
coil  comes  into  action  vigorously. 

Fig.  B  exhibits  the  details  of  the  vibrating  re¬ 
lay,  which  regulates  the  generated  voltage  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  strength  of  the  shunt  field  current.  The 
spring  contact,  c,  holds  itself  closed  (short  circuiting 
the  resistance  R)  until  current  in  the  electromagnet 
M  makes  the  magnet  strong  enough  to  pull  it  open. 
This  action  weakens  the  field  current  and  thus  re¬ 
duces  the  flux  and  voltage.  The  magnet  may  be 
wound  with  many  turns  of  fine  wire  and  connected 
in  shunt  with  the  load,  the  line  x  then  going  to  the 
battery  and  y  being  grounded  to  the  frame;  this 
gives  “constant  voltage  regulation.”  Again,  M  may 
be  connected  in  series  wdth  the  load,  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  amperes  taken  determines  the  action  of  the 
relay;  this  gives  “constant  current  regulation.”  In 
either  case  the  contact  is  continually  made  and 
broken,  the  rapidity  of  the  vibration  depending  upon 
the  speed  and  voltage  of  the  generator.  With  either 
regulator  there  must  be  provided  a  separate  cut-out 
to  disconnect  the  generator  when  its  voltage  is  below 
that  of  the  battery. 

Some  vibrating  relay  magnets  are  wound  with 
both  series  and  shunt  coils.  Such  a  relay  acts  to 
reduce  the  field  flux  when  either  the  voltage  or  cur¬ 
rent  rises  above  a  set  limit.  FurtheiTnore,  the  same 
core  and  windings  serve  as  the  magnet  for  the  cut¬ 
out,  the  armature  and  contacts  for  the  latter  being 
located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  core  from  the  reg¬ 
ulator  contacts. 

Some  generators  have,  in  addition  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  brushes,  an  intermediate  or  “third”  brush 
which  touches  the  commutator  between  the  others. 
This  is  connected  to  one  end  of  the  field  winding,  the 
other  end  running  to  one  of  the  main  brushes.  The 
armature  inductors  supplying  current  for  this  circuit 
are  those  under  the  “trailing  pole  tip,”  in  which  the 


flux  is  severely  reduced  by  armature  reaction  when¬ 
ever  much  load  current  flows.  Thus  the  excitation 
is  reduced  as  the  speed  and  current  increase.  One 
generator  of  this  kind  has  an  additional  feature  (R, 
Fig.  C)  in  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  field  coils 
which  is  short  circuited  until  the  temperature  rises 
to  about  180°  Fahr.;  at  that  point  a  “thermostat” 
(T)  opens  the  short  and  reduces  the  excitation. 

In  nearly  all  these  systems  of  regulation  the 
charging  current  to  the  battery  plays  an  important 
part.  If  by  accident  or  otherwise  the  battery  is  dis¬ 
connected  the  generator  voltage  may  rise  so  much 
at  high  engine  speeds  as  to  bum  out  coils  and  lamps 
in  circuit  with  it.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  connections 
tight  and  clean  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
burn-outs  if  the  battery  has  to  be  removed. 

The  Storage  Battery. — Despite  the  superior 
characteristics  of  the  Edison  battery  in  regard  to 
lightness  and  durability,  the  lead  storage  battery 
with  pasted  plates  is  universally  used  in  automobile 
starting  systems.  The  reason  lies  in  the  higher  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  of  the  nickel-iron  cell,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  delivering  the  excessively  high  current 
demanded  by  the  starting  motor.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  lead  battery  rarely  lasts  over  two  years 
and  in  many  cases  much  less.  The  usual  capacity  of 
such  a  battery  is  from  80  to  120  ampere-hours. 

Hydrometer  readings,  of  which  the  following 
are  typical  for  an  average  cell,  reveal  the  state  of  the 
charge  in  a  vehicle  battery: 

Density  1.280  1.265  1.215  1.175  1.130 

Charge  Full  %  %  %  0 

If  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  far  different 
from  the  standard  temperature  (70°  Fahr.),  a  cor¬ 
rection  must  be  made  in  the  reading  of  the 


Fig.  C. — Third  brush  r«g:uIation  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  thermo¬ 
static  control  of  resistance  in  the  field  circuit. 

hydrometer,  the  rule  being  to  add  .00032  to  the  read¬ 
ing  for  every  degi’ee  the  temperature  is  above  70 
and  to  subtract  a  like  amount  for  every  degree  below. 
Thus  for  a  reading  of  1.215  at  110°  we  add  40  X 
.00032  =  .013,  obtaining  1.288  as  the  corrected 
density. 

Solutions  for  Previous  Problems  ' 

223.  A  “6-volt”  lead  battery  has  3  cells;  voltage  gen¬ 
erated  =  6.6;  voltage  drop  in  resistance  =  110  —  6.6  =  103.4 
volts;  total  ohms  =  103.4/5  =  20.68;  battery  resi:stance  =  .03, 
and  hence  external  resistance  =  20.65  ohms. 

224.  Output  =  volts  X  amperes  delivered  to  battery; 
volts  =  6.6  -b  5  X  .03  =  6.75;  output  =  6.75  X  5  =  33.8 
watts.  Input  =  550  watts;  33.8/550  =  6.14%  eflBciency. 

225.  Drop  per  cell  =  .0125  X  16  =  .2  volt.  Then  2.3  X 
60  =  1.38  volts. 

226.  The  vibrator  must  be  attracted  while  the  current 
tends  to  flow  downward  through  it,  that  is,  while  the  upper 
supply  wire  is  positive.  This  makes  the  electromagnet  have 
a  south  pole  flear  the  vibrator,  which  must  then  have  north 
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polarity  at  the  lower  end.  By  the  laws  of  induction,  the  upper 
pole  of  the  magnet  must  therefore  be  north. 

227.  1.274  lbs. 

228.  With  18  in  series,  volts  =  27  and  ohms  =  2.16. 
With  3  in  series,  volts  of  one  set  =  volts  of  all  the  sets  in 
parallel  =  4.5  volts;  resistance  of  one  set  =  .36  ohm  and  of 
6  sets  =  .36/6  =  .06  ohm. 

229.  Input  =  225  X  25  X  8  =  45000  watt^ours.  Out¬ 
put  =  190  X  30  X  6  =  34,200  watt-hours.  Efficiency  =  76%. 

230.  There  must  be  60  ampere-tums  in  the  series  field 
since  it  must  destroy  the  effect  of  60  ampere-tums  (.3  X  200) 
in  the  shunt  field.  Then  60/12  =  5  amperes. 

231.  Volt  drop  in  battery  =  40  X  50  X  .003,  or  6  volts; 
generated  volts  =  73;  6  +  73  =  79  =  terminal  voltage. 

232.  As  indicated  in  the  table,  discharge  in  8  hours 
gives  320/256  as  many  ampere-hours  as  discharge  in  4  hours; 
320/256  of  96  =  120  ampere-hours.  Since  the  ampere-hour 
input  =  96/.58  or  165.5,  the  efficiency  at  8  hour  discharge  = 
120/165.5  =  72.5%. 

233.  Charging  current  =  165.5/8  =  20.7  amperes;  drop 

=  20.7  X  .0145  =  .3,  hence  charging  voltage  =  2.4  volts.  On 
discharge,  2.1  —  24  X  .0145  =  1.75  volts  at  terminals;  then 
1.75  X  96  (2.4  X  165.5)  =  42.3%  =  watt-hour  efficiency. 

234.  Since  the  battery  generates  252  volts,  the  net 
pressure  driving  current  backward  through  the  generator  = 
12  volts.  Resistance  =  .96  +  .24  =  1.2  ohms;  current  =  10 
amperes. 

New  Problems 

235.  If  the  coil  on  M  in  Fig.  B  has  240  turns  and  56 
ohms,  is  it  designed  for  constant  current  or  constant  voltage 
regulation?  How  many  ampere-tums  has  it  when  the  ter¬ 
minal  voltage  of  the  generator  is  14? 

236.  Find  the  voltage  necessary  to  charge  at  70  am¬ 
peres  a  tmck  battery  of  60  cells  in  series  if  each  generates 
1.3  volts  and  has  .0015  ohm  internal  resistance. 

237.  When  this  truck  battery  delivers  10  kw.  as  the 
input  to  the  motor,  what  is  its  terminal  voltage?  (Assume 
1.3  volts  per  cell  generated  and  solve  by  the  “trial  and  error” 
method.) 

238.  If  the  “average  battery”  of  which  the  character¬ 
istics  were  listed  above  is  charged  until  the  hydrometer  read¬ 
ing  =  1.275  at  a  temperature  of  95“  Fahr.,  what  would  be  its 
condition  of  charge? 

239.  How  low  would  be  the  temperature  of  this  battery 
to  indicate  full  charge  on  the  hydrometer  when  it  was  really 
only  %  charged? 

240.  An  electric  vehicle  battery  of  42  cells  generates 
2.2  volts  per  cell.  What  internal  connections  would  enable 
this  battery  to  give  an  open  circuit  voltage  of  30.8?  With 
this  grouping  the  voltage  at  the  motor  is  29.9  when  it  takes 
60  amperes.  Find  the  resistance  of  each  cell. 

241.  When  the  cut-out  contacts  are  forced  together 
with  the  generator  idle,  a  three  cell  starting-lighting  battery 
discharges  at  the  rate  of  20  amperes.  Find  the  terminal 
voltage  of  the  battery  at  that  time  if  the  resistance  of  the 
entire  circuit  =  .33  ohm.  (Take  the  resistance  of  each  cell 
at  .002  ohm.) 

242.  When  the  thermostat  of  Fig.  C  opens  its  contacts, 
the  charging  current  drops  suddenly  from  20  to  14  amperes. 
What  percentage  of  the  flux  is  destroyed  then,  if  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  armature,  battery  and  connections  totals  .22  ohm? 
(Each  cell  generates  2.2  volts.) 

243.  A  generator  like  that  in  Fig.  A  has  1000  turns  in 
the  shunt  field  with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms.  The  series  field 
has  30  turns  and  the  combined  resistance  of  this  coil,  the 
armature  and  the  bnishes  is  .28  ohm.  When  the  machine 
generates  10.36  volts  and  the  armature  current  is  12  amperes, 
what  are  the  currents  in  the  field  coils  and  the  net  ampere- 
tums? 

244.  A  third  brush  generator  is  observed  to  charge  at 
10  amperes  at  a  car  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour  and  17  amperes 
at  36  miles  per  hour.  Calculate  the  rise  in  voltage.  The 
circuit  resistance  including  battery  is  .3  ohm  and  the  battery 
generates  6.5  volts. 

245.  By  what  per  cent  did  the  flux  in  the  above  genera¬ 
tor  diminish  betw'een  8  and  36  miles  per  hour? 
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AN  OUTLINE  FOR  AN  ELECTRICAL  HOME 
CAMPAIGN 

The  following  letter  sent  to  Samuel  A.  Chase  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  by  O.  H. 
Caldwell,  editor  of  Electrical  Merchandising,  gives  so  excel¬ 
lent  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  electrical  home  cam¬ 
paigns  should  be  started  that  it  seems  fit  that  it  should  be 
reproduced  here: 

I  have  been  very  anxious  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Montana  electrical  people  the  idea  of  the  “home  electric” 
campaign,  w’hich  is  being  carried  out  with  such  signal  success 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
“home  electric”  campaign  is  a  master  business  development 
plan  for  the  electrical  industry  for  1921 — a  plan  that  ties  to¬ 
gether  the  electrical  industry  and  many  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  great  real  estate  interests  and  the  news¬ 
papers, — in  the  common  purpose  of  getting  houses  built, 
getting  them  electrically  equipped,  and  then  getting  them  sold 
to  delighted  purchasers. 

The  “home  electrical”  idea  does  not  consist  merely  in 
installing  a  complete  electric-appliance  outfit  in  a  dwelling 
and  ’etting  it  go  at  that. 

The  “home  electrical”  idea  means  an  aggressive  sales 
campaign  in  a  local  community,  which  gets  houses  wired  in 
bunches,  and  wired  completely, — which  demonstrates  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  the  public  the  convenience  and  economy 
of  electrical  devices,  and  which  enlists  the  help  of  the  power¬ 
ful  estate  interests  to  sell  the  electrical  idea  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  home  buyers. 

Here’s  the  w’ay  the  “home  electrical”  idea  is  worked  in 
California,  where  already  it  has  been  succes.sfully  demon¬ 
strated  to  150,000  “home  electrical”  visitors  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  other  places. 

A  committee  of  electrical  men  calls  on  a  local  home 
builder  who  is  putting  up  houses  in  a  desirable  section  of 
town  and  proposes  that  one  of  these  houses  be  wired  with  a 
full  set  of  convenient  outlets,  etc.  (And,  by  the  way,  they  put 
thirty-six  to  forty  outlets  in  an  eight-room  house  in  Califor¬ 
nia.)  When  ready,  this  house  is  equipped  complete  with 
furniture,  electrical  appliances,  clothes  wa.sher,  dish  washer, 
range  and  all  other  devices  that  make  it  a  complete  “home 
electrical.”  But  that’s  just  the  beginning. 

Next,  new’s  articles  and  advertisements  appear  in  the 
local  papers,  explaining  that  the  w’onderful  model  “home  elec¬ 
trical”  in  the  newr  Love-Nest  Addition  of  town  will  be  throwm 
open  for  the  public  inspection  for  tw’o  weeks  or  so,  during 
which  time  everybody  is  invited  to  come  out  and  see  it.  A 
committee  of  electrical  men  is  on  hand  at  the  house  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  appliances  and  answ^er  questions.  Advertise¬ 
ments  are  also  run' in  the  papers  by  the  real  estate  people, 
daily  stirring  up  new  interest.  In  the  California  instances 
the  result  almost  invariably  has  been  that 

(1)  thousands  of  people  have  come  out  to  inspect  the  new  houses 
for  each  one  couple  that  would  have  inspected  an  ordinary  real- 
estate  development, 

(2)  the  "home  electrical”  itself,  complete  with  everythingr,  was  usu¬ 
ally  sold  outright  the  first  day  or  two, 

(3)  the  neighboring  houses  and  lots  were  rapidly  disposed  of  and 

(4)  thousands  of  i>eople  were  introduced  to  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  electrical  conveniences. 

This  “home  electrical”  idea,  then,  is  a  campaig^i  plan 
that  offers  tremendous  wnring  and  appliance  development  pos¬ 
sibilities  right  now  in  every  community. 

Two  hundred  “homes  electrical”  should  be  equipped  and 
opened  for  public  inspection  in  American  cities  in  1921.  This 
would  do  more,  we  think,  than  any  ether  single  idea  to  swell 
the  volume  of  house- wiring  and  appliance  sales  this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  good  Montana  friends  will  find 
it  possible  to  start  several  “homes  electrical”  in  Butte  and 
other  cities  during  1921,  and  again  want  to  express  my  regret 
that  I  cannot  meet  with  both  you  and  the  Montana  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  H.  CALDWELL, 

Editor  Electrical  Merchandising. 
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SPARKS — Current  Facts,  Figures  and  Fancy 


(How  long  did  it  take  to  build  your  house?  A  world’s  record  in  building  is  a-house-a-day. 
Are  your  “buff  orpingtons’’  worth  more  than  your  savings  account?  Note  the  competition  of 
California  poultry  with  the  gold-mining  industry.  Choice  items  from  China,  Canada,  Hawaii, 
France  and  the  Panama  Canal  complete  the  variety  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  data 
offered  on  this  page. — The  Editor.) 


The  Nelson  forestry  district  in  British  Columbia 
turned  out  54,831,365  feet,  board  measure,  of  logs  in 
1920,  as  compared  with  29,299,998  feet  in  1919. 

♦  ♦  * 

Electric  pumping  will  be  employed  on  a  new  irri¬ 
gation  project  at  Foochow,  China.  A  company  has 
been  formed  and  plans  to  irrigate  about  3,000  acres 
of  rice  paddy  fields.  Pumping  machinery  has  been 
ordered  from  an  American  company. 

«  *  *  t 

The  consumption  of  fuel  oil  for  the  production 

of  electricity  increased  18.4  per  cent  during  1920,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  The 

total  production  of  electricity  in  public  utility  plants 
in  1920  was  43,940,031,000  kw-hr.,  of  which  37.6 
per  cent  was  produced  by  water  power.  California 
leads  in  the  use  of  fuel  oil. 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  volcanic  heat  for  the  generation  of 

electric  power  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  Italy.  A  re¬ 
cent  memorial  filed  by  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Re¬ 
search  Association  asks  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  tapping  Kilauea  with  a  view  to  harnessing  it 
eventually  in  a  similar  manner. 

4>  *  * 

A  new  aerial  appliance  has  been  manufactured 

by  a  western  firm.  In  appearance  it  is  somewhat 
like  a  small  airship,  with  an  electrically  driven  pro¬ 
peller,  and  running  on  overhead  tracks.  It  is  to  be 
used  for  spanning  canyons,  swamps,  etc.,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  especially  useful  in  mining  work. 
Amusement  parks,  also,  are  said  to  see  possibilities 
in  it. 

*  «  4> 

Electrification  of  all  French  canals,  as  now  con¬ 
templated,  will  mean  a  saving  of  about  1,500,000  tons 
of  coal  per  annum,  according  to  a  recent  estimate. 
The  canals  of  France  carry  over  2,000,000  tons  of 
traffic  per  annum.  The  merchandise  handled  on  these 
canals  aggregated  52,428,400  tons  in  1919  and  95,- 
518,681  tons  in  1920.  Of  the  1,120  locks,  culverts, 
etc.,  destroyed  during  the  war,  890  have  already  been 
rebuilt. 

*  *  * 

Castles  in  the  air,  though  they  can  be  con¬ 
structed  with  gi'atifying  rapidity,  have  an  inconse¬ 
quential  habit  of  disappearing  again.  Speed  without 
elusiveness  was  achieved  recently  by  thirty  workmen 
who  started  on  a  five-room  bungalow  at  7  a.m.  and 
completed  it  at  5  p.m.  the  same  day,  including  the 
installation  of  electrical  and  plumbing  fixtures,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 


Jack  of  beanstalk  fame  sold  his  cow  for  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  beans,  and  acquired  the  hen  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  That  cows  are  still  worth  a  good  deal 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  gold  produced  in 
California  during  1919  could  not  buy  the  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  of  the  same  State  during  1920. 
The  value  of  the  latter  produce  totaled  $74,515,381, 
four  times  that  of  the  California  gold  output  of  1919. 
and  one-fourth  greater  than  the  gold  output  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

*  «  * 

In  the  use  of  electric  motive  power  the  textile 
industry  ranks  above  all  others  in  the  United  States. 
The  mills  require  over  3,000,000  hp.,  or  over  one- 
eighth  of  the  23,000,000  hp.  used  by  the  combined 
industrial  plants  of  the  country.  The  last  census 
showed  the  cotton  mills,  which  number  2500,  as  the 
largest  users  of  power,  averaging  979  hp.  per  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  woollen  and  worsted  mills  averaged 
373  hp.  per  establishment,  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
finishing  plants  278  hp.,  and  the  knitting  mills  83  hp. 

*  *  4> 

A  plant  for  electrical  treating  of  seeds  has 
recently  been  established  in  southern  Alberta.  The 
process  consists  in  placing  the  seed  in  a  bath  contain¬ 
ing  a  suitable  metallic  salt  such  as  calcium  or  sodium 
chloride  and  weakly  electrifying  the  same  for  a 
length  of  time  appropriate  to  the  seed  under  treat¬ 
ment.  The  solution  is  then  run  off,  and  the  seed 
taken  out  and  dried.  The  object  of  the  salt  is  not 
only  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  the  seed  coat  but 
to  maintain  the  conductivity  during  the  period  of 
germination.  Calcium  and  sodium  in  correct  propor¬ 
tions  are  also  said  to  stimulate  the  root  production. 
This  method  is  new  in  Canada  but  is  said  to  have 
been  tried  with  remarkable  success  in  England. 

*  *  * 

All  previous  records  were  exceeded  by  the  1920 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  amounted 
to  11,286,119  tons,  divided  almost  equally  between 
east  and  west  bound.  The  heaviest  traffic  was  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
amounting  in  all  to  2,341,242  tons.  United  States 
coastwise  traffic.  Pacific  to  Atlantic  and  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  is  fourth  on  the  list,  with  1,061,652  tons. 
Trade  in  either  direction  between  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  was  so  small  as  to  be  lumped  under  miscellaneous 
trade  routes.  In  the  total  movement,  nitrate  was  the 
leading  commodity,  nearly  2,000,000  tons  being 
shipped  from  Chile  to  various  ports  on  the  Atlantic. 
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Builders  of  the  West 


The  West  owes  much  to 
its  pioneers  and  of  them 
it  is  justly  proud.  Here 
is  the  story  of  a  Western 
pioneer — not  one  of  those  who 
crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox 
team  and  braved  unforeseen 
dangers — but  one  who  has 
pioneered  in  the  public  utility 
field  of  the  West,  and  in  en¬ 
terprises  of  almost  every  de¬ 
scription. 

Charles  Fredrick  Swi- 
gert  was  bom  near  Toledo, 

Ohio,  in  December,  1863,  of 
American  parents  (known  to 
be  poor — believed  to  be  hon¬ 
est).  He  came  to  Portland 
in  May,  1880,  and  at  once 
entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pacific  Bridge  Company.  He 
became  Northwest  agent  for 
the  company  in  1884  and  ha.s 
been  president  since  1901, 

With  associates  he  organized 
the  Willamette  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  which  built  the 
original  Morrison  Street 
Bridge  in  1886,  the  first 
bridge  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Willamette  River 
at  Portland.  This  bridge  op¬ 
erated  as  a  toll  bridge  until 
1893.  In  1888  he  built  the 
suspension  bridge  at  Oregon 
City,  which  is  still  in  use. 

This  structure  cost  $29,000 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  suspension  bridge  is  $300,000. 
Mr.  Swigert  with  associates  began  operation  in  1888  of  the 
Willamette  Bridge  Railway  Company,  which  operated  a  steam 
motor  to  Sunnyside  and  Mt.  Tabor,  as  w’ell  as  several  other 
lines.  He  helped  organize  and  was  one  of  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  in  The  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company,  acting 
as  consulting  engineer  and  later  as  manager,  until  the 
year  1905. 

This  company  built  and  operated  the  first  electric  rail¬ 
way  in  Oregon,  operation  beginning  in  November,  1889.  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  first  car  over  this  line, 
Mr.  Swigert  recalls  an  amusing  incident.  A  former  deck 
hand  from  a  river  boat  had  been  secured  as  conductor,  and  on 
the  maiden  trip  of  the  car,  being  rather  excited  and  having 
discharged  a  crowd  of  passengers,  he  stuck  his  head  out  and 
called  to  the  motorman,  “All  ashore,  sir.” 

With  the  late  George  W.  Bates,  Mr.  Swigert  organized, 
and  later  acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Albina  Light 
&  Water  Company,  which  built  and  operated  the  first  electric 
light  and  power  plant  in  Albina,  then  a  suburb  of  Portland. 
They  later  purchased  the  plant  of  the  East  Portland  Electric 
Company,  and  finally  sold  the  properties  to  the  Portland 
General  Electric  Company,  the  predecessor  of  the  Portland 
Railway  Light  &  Power  Company.  Mr.  Swigert  says  he  is 
glad  they  did  not  have  public  service  commissions  in  those 


days  to  specify  maximum 
allowable  voltage  variation, 
as  a  customer  once  wrote  and 
said,  “I  wish  you  would  come 
out  and  substitute  oil  for 
these  red-hot  hair  pins.” 

In  1902  Mr.  Swigert 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  in¬ 
vestigate  electric  melting  of 
steel,  and  on  return  organ¬ 
ized  the  Electric  Steel  Foun¬ 
dry  at  Portland  and  installed 
a  Girod  electric  furnace — the 
first  electric  steel  furnace  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  one  of 
the  first  successful  electric 
steel  foundry  plants  in  the 
United  States.  This  adven¬ 
ture  has  proven  so  successful 
that  a  1600-kw.  electric  steel 
furnace  has  just  been  in¬ 
stalled  to  help  care  for  the 
steadily  increasing  demand 
for  the  company’s  product. 

During  the  war,  Mr. 
Swigert  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Foundation  Ship¬ 
yard,  which  constructed  20 
wooden  schooners  for  the 
French  Government,  and  was 
later  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Standifer 
Construction  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  steel  shipyards  in 
this  territory.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Port  of  Port¬ 
land,  by  reason  of  his  engineering  and  dredgring  experience. 
This  body  has  done  much  to  gain  recogrnition  and  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  government  for  developing  this  port. 

Mr.  Swigert’s  work  has  been  so  diversified,  and  his 
enterprises  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  can  be  mentioned.  He  constructed  the  first  bucket 
dredge  on  the  Willamette  river  which  was  used  in  connection 
•with  electric  dump  trains  to  fill  in  the  low  lands  in  East 
Portland.  He  constructed  a  large  steel  ocean  pier  in  Central 
America,  fortifications  for  the  government  in  the  Puget  Sound 
territory,  and  roads  and  bridges  by  the  score  throughout  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Swigert  is  not  an  engineer  by  training,  able  to 
figure  stresses  and  strains  to  the  nth  power  with  a  6H  pencil 
and  a  slide  rule,  but  rather  a  product  of  the  school  of  experi¬ 
ence  who  always  has  had  a  desire  to  go  into  new  fields,  and 
who  can  manage  large  enterprises  successfully.  As  Tyler 
Woodward,  president  of  the  old  City  and  Suburban  Railway 
Company,  once  said,  “Swigert  is  a  good  fellow  but  he  is  hell 
for  experimenting.”  Nevertheless  it  is  this  very  experiment¬ 
ing,  initiative  and  pioneering  spirit,  coupled  with  rare  good 
business  judgment,  that  has  crowned  his  many  endeavors 
with  success.  To  Charles  F.  Swigert,  therefore,  a  true 
“Builder  of  the  West,”  this  issue  of  Journal  of  Electricity  and 
Western  Industry  is  affectionately  dedicated. 


CHARLES  F.  SWIGERT 

Whose  enterprise  and  energy  were  responsible  for  many  of  the  early 
engineering  ventures  of  the  Northwest,  and  who  U  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  records  of  constructive  public  utility  work  in  that  region. 
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J.  H.  McDonough,  president  of  the  California  Industries 
Association,  which  with  the  affiliated  California  Development 

Board  brought  about  the 
“Conference  on  State- Wide 
Development,”  held  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  May  21,  is  identified 
with  many  of  the  movements 
whose  object  is  community  of 
industrial  development.  Un¬ 
der  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
McDonough  the  California 
Industries  Association  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  closer  cooperation 
and  better  acquaintance  of 
the  men  in  industry;  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  recent  luncheons  of  the  affiliated  bodies  attest 
to  the  appreciation  which  these  activities  are  accorded.  The 
association  is  trying  to  bring  about  the  standardization  of, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  California  products; 
factors  of  great  importance  if  these  products  are  to  become 
recognized  nationally  and  at  the  same  time  bring  credit  to 
the  source  of  origin.  Reciprocal  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  states  is  another  of  Mr.  McDonough’s  hobbies.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  education  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Rotary  Club,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Rastall  San  Francisco  Program  and  governor  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs.  Aside  from  these,  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mutual  Biscuit  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

George  R.  Wickham,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding. 

O.  H.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Marcy  mill  department 
of  the  Mine  and  Smelter  Supply  Company  is  a  business 
visitor  in  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  Mattison,  chief  engineer  of  the  Nordberg 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor. 

W,  S.  Van  Winkle  was  re-elected  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bay  Point  Light  &  Power  Company,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  for  the  past  three  years,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  company. 

Harold  Drew,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Du- 
plexalite  Company  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  Washington,  is  a  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  visitor. 

F.  B.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
operation  for  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Don 
D.  Morgan,  superintendent  of  generation  and  G.  H.  Stock- 
bridge,  superintendent  of  transmission. 

R.  M.  Henderson,  vice-president,  and  Carl  C.  Thomas, 
Pacific  Coa.st  representative,  of  Dwight  P.  Robinson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  engineers  and  constructors,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  are  recent  San  Francisco  visitors. 

William  C.  Filch,  freight  claim  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  Pacific  System,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  elected  second  vice-chairman  of  the 
freight  claim  division  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago, 

E,  J.  W’allis,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  several  weeks  spent  in  visiting  eastern  business 
centers.  Mr.  Wallis  retained  via  Vancouver,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  with  the  Electric  League  of 
that  city. 


Henry  D.  Dewell,  consulting  civil  engineer  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  former  chief  of  structural  engineering  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the 
recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Santa  Clara  Engineering  Society 
of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  W.  H.  Osterle  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  was  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
Speeches  were  heard  from  Professor  George  L.  Sullivan, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering;  Professor  Wm.  D.  Lotz, 
Professor  A.  O.  Evans,  Colonel  J.  L.  Donovan,  and  former 
Professor  I.  A.  Oliver.  The  affair  was  well  attended  by  the 
students  of  the  college. 

John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company;  R.  H.  Ballard,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company;  A.  B.  West,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company;  Franklin  T. 
Griffith,  president  of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  &  Power 
Company;  O.  B.  Coldwell,  vice-president,  Portland  Railway 
Light  &  power  Company;  P.  M.  Downing,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  electrical  construction  and  operation  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company;  W.  G.  Vincent,  executive  engineer. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company;  R.  C.  Powell,  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and  R.  E.  Fisher, 
manager  commercial  department.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  are  in  Chicago  attending  the  session  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 


OBITUARY 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Builder  of  the  West  in  the  truest 
sense,  has  left  a  gap  in  the  distinguished  group  of  western 

men  who  have  in  recent  years 
taken  a  prominent  part  in 
national  affairs.  By  his  death 
California  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  the  West  a  tireless 
advocate  of  the  principles  of 
conservation  through  devel¬ 
opment — a  man  who  cannot 
be  forgotten  or  replaced. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the 
greatest  resource  of  this 
country  lies  in  the  youth  of 
the  land.  As  an  example  to 
the  coming  generations  there 
is  in  Franklin  K.  Lane  a  par¬ 
ticular  appeal.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
community,  and,  as  his  worth  became  appreciated,  to  the 
state  and  nation.  With  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  he 
chose  a  life  of  service  rather  than  a  career  in  a  field  that 
Avould  lead  to  wealth.  His  character  and  attainments  stand 
for  the  best  in  life.  May  more  such  men,  by  a  life  of  devo¬ 
tion,  bring  an  added  luster  to  the  West. 

John  Llewellyn  Roberts,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Iron  &  Steel  Works,  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  civic  life  of  Tacoma  during  the  past  24  years, 
died  in  that  city  recently  following  a  two-months  illness. 
He  was  former  mayor  of  Walla  Walla  and  served  two  terms 
in  the  Washington  state  senate.  Mr.  Roberts  was  bom  at 
Aber-in-Canarvonshire  in  the  North  of  Wales,  Sept.  27,  1844. 

Walter  A.  Forbes,  general  bookkeeper  for  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
the  morning  of  May  10th,  following  a  brief  attack  of  heart 
trouble.  Mr.  Forbes  was  forty-one  years  old  and  had  served 
the  Edison  Company  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  employed  in 
the  Long  Beach  and  Santa  Barbara  offices  of  the  company 
and  was  then  advanced  to  the  auditor’s  office  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  general  books. 
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Business  Activities  in  Western  Market  Centers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Building  construction  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  is  at  a  standstill 
and  water  shipments  are  practically  nil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  BB  campaign  is 
gaining  momentum  in  the  rural  districts 
and  is  receiving  wholehearted  support 
in  the  Bay  cities;  the  conference  on 
state-wide  development  at  Sacramento 
and  the  industries  exhibit  at  San  Jose 
have  given  an  impetus  to  better  busi¬ 
ness  and  closer  cooperation  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry.  Unemployment  is 
still  considerable  beside  those  out  on 
strikes.  Crop  conditions  are  good.  Col¬ 
lections  are  fair.  Both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  buying  is  being  conducted  in  small 
lots,  the  average  purchase  being  consid¬ 
erably  below  that  of  last  year  at  this 
season. 

From  this  hodgepodge  of  conflicting 
conditions  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
a  decidedly  optimistic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  business  men  and  bankers.  It 
is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the 
average  laborer  in  the  building  trades 
and  along  the  water-front  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  stand  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  labor  leaders.  There  are 
several  men  ready  to  take  each  striker’s 
job,  and  the  employers  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  so-called  unskilled  worker 
will  do  as  much  work  per  day  as  the 
striking  men  who  for  the  past  year  have 
been  loafing  on  the  job.  A  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  shipping  has  recently  left  port. 
There  is  still  a  wide  difference  between 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  the 
result  is  the  slowing  up  of  retail  buy¬ 
ing;  the  individual  is  waiting  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  reductions. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Credit  is  somewhat  tighter  in  this 
vicinity  and  collections  are  slower  than 
last  month.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to 
hold  back  fresh  loans  in  an  effort  to 
make  retailers  dispose  of  their  stocks 
and  get  on  the  new  basis  of  costs  and 
profits.  Many  of  the  larger  businesses 
have  already  cleaned  house  but  the 
smaller  concerns  do  not  like  to  accept 
their  losses.  A  recent  analysis  of  the 
large  department  stores  showed  that 
they  are  actually  doing  more  business, 
•both  in  the  amount  of  merchandi.se  and 
in  money,  than  they  did  for  a  similar 
period  last  year.  Except  for  the  matter 
of  collections,  business  is  reported  as 
being  satisfactory.  Complaints  about 
freight  rates  are  heard  on  every  hand. 
These  rates  are  most  loathsome  to  the 
farmer  who  in  many  instances  cannot 
sell  his  produce  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  shipping.  In  the  electrical  trade 
there  has  been  an  impetus  to  new  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  power  companies,  who  are 
now  in  a  position  to  handle  range  load. 
Wiring  continues  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  electrical  men 
with  fair  sales  for  staple  appliances. 
May  rains,  which  may  have  done  some 
damage  to  grain  crops,  have  been  of 


great  benefit  to  southern  California  as 
a  whole. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
business  conditions  in  the  intermountain 
section  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Electrical  merchandise,  in  general,  is 
moving  slowly,  although  some  improve¬ 
ment  is  noted,  particularly  in  vacuum 
cleaners.  There  is  some  activity  in 
home-building,  which  is  stimulating 
business  in  the  hardware  and  lumber 
trade.  Retailers  in  various  other  lines 
report  bu.siness  fair.  Collections  are 
generally  slightly  improving. 

The  outstanding  event  in  financial 
circles  w’as  the  closing  of  the  bank  of 
McComick  &  Company,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  the  death  of  its  founder,  W.  S. 
McComick,  and  the  absorption  of  its 
business  by  Walker  Brothers,  Bankers. 
This  w'as  one  of  the  largest  financial 
transactions  that  has  occurred  in  the 
intermountain  country,  and  increases 
the  assets  of  the  Walker  bank  to  about 
$22,000,000.  It  was  consununated  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  flurry. 

Mining  operators  who  are  interested 
in  the  mining  of  lead  have  received 
some  encouragement  on  account  of  the 
slight  increase  in  price  of  that  metal, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  them 
will  resume  operations  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  price  will  re¬ 
main  at  not  le.ss  than  its  present  basis 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  There 
is  also  some  improvement  in  the  copper 
situation,  although  not  enough  to  be  felt 
to  any  extent  yet.  Nobody  is  willing  to 
predict  when  favorable  conditions  will 
return  in  this  industry — conditions  that 
will  warrant  resumption  of  operations — 
but  with  conditions  gradually  getting 
back  to  normal  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  resumption  of  copper 
increasing,  it  is  hoped  that  the  skies 
will  clear  sooner  than  was  at  first  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Local  banks  report  a  continued  call 
for  money  from  rural  districts,  for  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  or  livestock  dealings. 
Farmers  in  some  sections  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  hoarding  last  year’s  grain, 
and  are  disposing  of  it  at  whatever 
prices  it  will  bring.  Although  prices 
of  farm  products  are  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  crop 
conditions  are  good,  and  the  farmers, 
in  general,  are  not  discouraged. 


SPOKANE 


Business  conditions  generally  seem  to 
be  improving.  There  is  a  better  feeling 
and  various  substantial  grounds  for  this 
optimism.  The  building  situation  has 
definitely  improved.  The  number  of 
permits  for  new  houses  in  Spokane  for 
April  exceeded  those  of  any  month  in 
the  last  decade.  True,  the  average  cost 
of  these  did  not  exceed  $2500,  but  they 
represent  real  homes  for  upwards  of 
100  families  and  mean  in  the  aggregate 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  and  a 
demand  for  building  materials.  It  is 


the  first  apparent  move  toward  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  undeniable  house  shortage. 

Mine  operations  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes 
are  still  at  a  minimum,  but  miners  arc 
encouraged  by  the  recent  advance  in 
the  price  of  lead  from  four  to  five 
cents  a  pound.  Then  the  prospect  of  a 
tariff  on  lead  in  the  near  future  is 
another  bright  spot  on  the  horizon. 

Blessed  with  ideal  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  crops 
in  the  Inland  Empire  are  in  the  best  of 
condition  and  with  a  continuance  of  fav¬ 
orable  weather,  point  to  a  bumper  crop. 
Cattle  and  sheep  came  through  the  win¬ 
ter  without  much  feed  and  in  many 
cases  almost  fat  enough  for  market,  due 
to  the  open  winter.  There  will  be  a 
much  earlier  turnover  of  beef  and  lambs 
than  usual  and  the  lamb  crop  bids  fair 
to  exceed  all  records. 

Bankers  say  that  the  worst  was 
passed  a  month  or  so  ago  and  from  now 
on,  conditions  should  improve,  and  this 
is  a  general  feeling.  Even  lumbermen 
who  have  been  most  pessimistic  because 
of  the  hard  blows  dealt  the  industry  by 
the  slump  in  business  and  the  readjust¬ 
ment  and  raise  in  freight  rates,  which 
has  taken  away  most  of  the  northwest 
trading  territory  to  give  it  to  the  south¬ 
ern  pine  industry,  see  rays  of  hope.  An 
increasing  demand  for  2  by  4’s  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  building  movement  in  the  East 
and  the  local  building  movement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chance  of  more  favor¬ 
able  freight  rates,  combine  to  make 
them  feel  better. 

Building  trades  have  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  made  reductions  of  wages  run¬ 
ning  from  10%  to  20%.  The  carpenters 
recently  announced  a  cut  of  50  cents, 
which  with  a  similar  cut  a  month  ago 
makes  their  wage  now  $7  instead  of  $8 
as  formerly.  Also  a  marked  increase  of 
efficiency  is  noted  in  the  building  trades 
work  . 


PORTLAND 


General  business  conditions  show  lit¬ 
tle  change  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
although  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevails. 
A  slow  decline  continues  in  w’holesale 
and  retail  prices.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  shipping  owing  to  the 
marine  workers’  strike.  If  the  strike 
continues  it  is  probable  that  a  further 
depression  in  the  lumber  business  will 
be  felt  owing  to  the  dropping  off  of 
export  lumber.  Lumber  production  in 
this  section  continues  at  about  30  per 
cent  normal.  Some  logging  camps  are 
resuming  operations  while  others  that 
have  started  operations  in  the  past  few 
months  are  shutting  down.  The  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  remains  unchanged, 
although  the  peak  of  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  reached.  Road  work,  construction, 
and  fruit  and  harvesting  season  coming 
on  will,  it  is  expected,  offer  some  relief. 

Electrical  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
report  little  change  in  business  condi¬ 
tions  although  collections  are  somewhat 
better,  and  the  general  trend  of  business 
seems  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  activity  in  residence 
construction,  contracting  remains  quiet. 
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Central  stations  in  this  district  feel 
a  little  more  optimistic,  and  some  of 
them  have  extensive  programs  for  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  work  under 
way.  Several  short  transmission  lines 
are  under  construction  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extensions  to  distribution  lines 
are  being  made  in  the  rural  commu¬ 
nities. 


SEATTLE 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in 
Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  district,  in 
practically  every  line  of  industry,  show 
a  slight  change  for  the  better  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  improvement 
is  attributed  directly  to  the  resumption 
of  activities  along  all  lines,  particularly 


constructional  and  industrial.  With  the 
advent  of  seasonable  weather,  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  decreased.  With  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  majority  of  the  lumber  mills 
and  logging  camps  in  this  section  have 
resumed  operation,  and  this  source 
alone  has  materially  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed.  While  there  are 
many  reports  that  the  business  apathy 
continues,  and  movement  in  real  estate 
is  slow,  the  building  activities  in  all 
Puget  ^und  cities  stand  out  conspicu¬ 
ously,  and  confute  the  statements  of  the 
pessimistically  inclined. 

As  regards  the  present  building  out¬ 
look  for  this  summer,  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fact  that  lumber  is  at  a 
low  figure,  and  is  not  expected  to  show 
further  price  decreases.  In  Seattle  last 


month  there  were  192  residence  permits 
issued,  valued  at  $515,545.  Last  April 
there  were  143  residence  permits,  rep-, 
resenting  an  expenditure  of  $326,565.  It 
is  believed  that  with  favorable  weather 
conditions,  the  number  of  new  homes 
started  will  show  extremely  rapid 
growth. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  lunvber 
market  conditions  have  seen  very  little 
change.  Orders  received  during  that 
time  have  been  at  about  the  same  ratio 
as  the  former  two  weeks,  and  prices 
have  shown  an  advance  in  a  number  of 
items.  Production  at  mills  has  increased 
slightly.  Pacific  Northwest  lumber  ship-’ 
ments  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  markets  increased  3.35% 
the  first  quarter  of  1921  compared  with- 
the  same  period  in  1920. 


INTERSTATE  COMMISSION  FORMED  TO  REGULATE 
COLORADO  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  conference  of  seven  western  governors  which  was 
held  in  Denver  May  6  to  11  concerning  the  utilization  of 
waters  in  the  Colorado  River,  is  evidence  of  the  recognized 
part  this  river,  with  its  two  million  potential  horsepower,  is 
playing  in  the  development  of  these  commonwealths.  The 
final  outcome  of  this  conference,  at  which  thirteen  states  in 
all  were  represented,  was  the  forming  of  a  commission  which 
will  negotiate  the  relative  rights  of  the  several  states  to  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado,  under  legislative  authority  from  these 
states,  the  federal  government  being  a  party  to  all  action. 

On  the  night  of  May  12th  the  following  committee  left 
Denver  for  Washington,  to  secure  national  authority  for  the 
new  interstate  commission  to  go  ahead  with  its  duties  of 
settling  the  water-right  disputes  which  arise:  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Arizona,  Governor  E.  D.  Boyle,  Nevada, 
and  Governor  P.  Mabey,  Utah.  Louis  F.  Hart,  Washington, 
Governor  D.  W.  Davis,  Idaho,  and  J.  G.  Scrugham,  Nevada 
State  Engineer,  are  accompanying  the  committee. 

The  first  unit  proposed  to  provide  irrigation,  flood  con¬ 
trol  as  well  as  power  development,  is  the  creation  of  a  great 
reservoir  behind  a  700-foot  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon,  which  is 
near  the  point  where  the  border  lines  of  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  Utah  meet. 

The  1920  session  of  Congress  authorized  Arthur  P.  Davis, 
director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  this  dam  and  reservoir  site.  Following 
Davis’  recommendations,  it  is  expected  that  Congressman 
Swing  of  Imperial,  California,  •will  introduce  legislation  behind 
w'hich  every  district  affected  is  expected  to  line  up. 

The  plan  is  for  these  districts  to  finance  the  project  by 
issuing  bonds,  the  various  amounts  being  proportioned  to 
benefits  that  shall  accrue,  this  to  be  determined  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  commission.  Estimates  place  the  cost  between  $75,000,- 
000  and  $100,000,000. 

The  1,000,000  horse  powder  which  w'ould  be  developed 
under  this  project  w’ould  be  carried  throughout  a  500-mile 
circle,  comprising  practically  one-third  of  the  United  States, 
reaching  as  far  south  as  San  Diego  and  as  far  north  as  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  cheap  energy,  thus  made  available,  w'ould 
promote  an  industrial  development  which  is  now  being  held 
back  by  the  lack  of  power  and  it  will  also  conserve  a  dwin¬ 
dling  oil  supply. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Denver  conferences,  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  interstate  commission 


on  Colorado  River  development  will  be  held  in  Nevada  at 
Boulder  Canyon,  the  site  of  the  proposed  700-ft.  dam. 


PORTLAND  COMPANY  HAS  BIG  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM 


Estimated  1921  expenditures  already  provided  for  by 
the  Portland  Railway  Light  &  Power  Company  reach  $1,643,- 
000,  and  several  projects  that  may  be  included  bring  the 
tentative  total  up  to  approximately  $2,000,000. 

This  is  a  much  more  extensive  program  of  improvement 
work  than  has  been  authorized  by  the  company  for  a  number 


of  years  ,  and  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 
of  $1,000,000  worth  of  gold  notes  recently  sold. 

The  $1,643,000  of  expenditures  are  distributed  over  vir¬ 
tually  all  branches  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  company—^ 
light,  pow'er  and  transportation. 

There  is  also  a  $250,000  item  for  overhead  construction 
W'hich  is  now  being  pushed  forward  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a 
day.  The  two  big  maintenance  items  for  the  transportation 
department  aggregate  approximately  $500,000  this  year,  and 
are  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for 
that  purpose  last  year.  In  addition  there  is  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $250,000  authorized  for  maintenance  work  on  city 
car  lines. 


12.300-KW.  TURBINE  INSTALLATION  NEARING  COMPLETION 


The  largest  individual  item  of  extension  of  service  is  the  $400,000  steam 
turbine  installation  at  Station  L.  on  the  East  side  river  front,  to  care  for 
the  steadiiy  increasing  light  and  power  demands.  Another  iarge  construc¬ 
tion  item  is  the  $160,000  bridge  over  the  Sandy  river  on  the  Bull  Run 
division  of  the  interurban  system.  , 


HAPPENINGS  IN  INDUSTRY 
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conference  on  CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT 
Representatives  from  practically  every  organization  in 
California  interested  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  state  met  at  Sacramento  May 
21,  1921.  The  conference  was  called  by  the  affiliated  Califor¬ 
nia  Development  Board  and  the  California  Industries  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  brought  out  a  statewide  representation.  The 
object  of  the  conference  as  outlined  by  the  chairman,  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Koster,  was  to  bring  about  the  development  of  the 
state  through  the  cooperation  of  the  affiliated  bodies  with  the 
various  local  organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce, 
growers’  associations,  farm  bureaus  and  industrial  or  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperative  associations.  The  program  was  arranged 
to  bring  out  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  the  opportunity 
for  cooperation  and  suggestions  for  bringing  about  the  coop¬ 
eration  and  capitalizing  upon  the  result. 

G.  Harold  Powell  stated  that  the  only  agricultural  crops 
that  had  been  marketed  in  approximately  normal  volume 
during  the  past  few  months  were  those  that  are  produced 
under  cooperative  ag^reement.  This  was  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  products  were  financed  to  the  dealer.  The  tieing 
up  of  the  credit  of  the  country  has  had  the  effect  of  damming 
back  the  products  of  agriculture  through  the  inability  of  the 
broker  to  finance  shipments.  He  further  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  for  long  term  credits  in  the  handling 
of  agricultural  crops.  B.  M.  Rastall  outlined  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  rural  and  urban  districts  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  of  city  and  country  depend  upon  the 
utilization  of  the  economic  resources  of  both,  which  can  be 
best  brought  about  through  cooperation.  J.  M.  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  showed 
the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the  city  and  the  ben¬ 
eficial  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  the  association  in 
standardizing  and  marketing  dairy  products.  Wigginton 
E.  Creed  brought  out  the  relation  of  water  power  to  agricul¬ 
tural  development  which  is  particularly  important  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  over  half  of  the  irrigated  land  depends  upon 
power  for  pumping  water.  The  importance  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  as  industrial  developers  was  outlined  by  J.  H. 
King,  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  California  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  presented  a  very  interesting  resume 
of  the  farm  bureau  movement  and  the  work  that  these  are 
doing  in  aiding  the  farmer  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet  at  the  Sacramento 
Hotel  with  J.  H.  McDonough  as  toastmaster.  R.  B.  Hale 
proposed  a  resolution  that  the  affiliation  of  the  California 
Industries  Association  and  the  California  Development  Board 
be  made  permanent  and  that  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
exhibit  be  arranged  for  display  at  the  Ferry  Building  at 
San  Francisco.  The  attendance  was  five  hundred. 


SURCHARGES  REDUCED  FOR  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  POWER  COMPANIES 
Decisions  in  the  surcharge  cases  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  and  the  Great  Western  Power  Company 
by  the  California  Railroad  Commission  make  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  four  per  cent  in  the  electric  rates  of  both  companies, 
in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent  reduction  already  provided  in 
the  temporary  order  of  April  tenth.  This  is  a  total  reduction 
of  9  per  cent,  leaving  only  6  per  cent  of  the  original  15  per 
cent  surcharges  remaining.  The  decision  is  retroactive  to 
April  10,  the  date  when  the  original  surcharge  expired  and 
the  temporary  reduction  to  10  per  cent  was  made.  That  10 
per  cent  was  then  ordered  impounded  and  4  per  cent  of  it 
will  now  be  returned  to  consumers.  From  now  on  the  sur¬ 
charge  will  be  6  per  cent. 


The  decision  points  out  that  the  electric  rates  now  pro¬ 
vided  are  only  22  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  in  the  same 
territory  in  1916,  though  oil  prices  have  in  the  meantime  risen 
150  per  cent,  and  the  costs  of  other  commodities  used  in  the 
operations  of  the  companies  are  in  general  50  per  cent  above 
pre-war  prices.  Conunissioner  Rowell  points  out  that  these 
companies  were  held  down  strictly  to  the  “fair  return”  basis, 
even  during  the  period  when  other  industries  were  generally 
making  greatly  increased  profits,  and  they  should  therefore 
not  be  pressed  below  that  level  at  this  time.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  estimated  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  a  complete  removal  of  the  surcharge  would 
deprive  the  companies  of  a  fair  return,  but  that  with  efficient 
management,  they  can  make  such  a  return  with  a  6  per  cent 
instead  of  a  15  per  cent  surtax.  Proceedings  are  now  pending 
before  the  Conunission  for  a  complete  valuation  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  business  of  both  companies  and  a  determination  of 
more  permanent  rates  based  on  that  valuation.  The  present 
decisions,  containing  the  old  rate,  plus  the  reduced  surcharge, 
will  apply  until  the  determination  of  the  main  cases. 

That  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  development  of  additional  power  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  territory 
served  is  commented  on  by  Commissioner  Rowell,  who  said: 

“If  this  increasing  demand  is  to  continue  the  applicant,  even  in  a 
period  of  temporary  depression,  must  be  in  a  financial  position  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  reasonable  rates  the 
same  should  be  done  in  order  that  the  company  may  function  continuously 
and  render  adequate  service  and  be  in  a  i)osition  to  meet  the  demands  on  its 
system,  develop  power  and  serve  economically.  This  company  was  not 
allowed  to  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  return  during  the  periods  of 
general  increased  profits  in  other  lines  of  industry  and  its  position  should 
if  possible  be  maintained  at  this  time." 


LIGHT  AND  POWER  USERS  OF  SOUTHERN  IDAHO 
FORM  ORGANIZATION 

Southern  Idaho  electric  light  and  power  users  perfected 
a  permanent  organization,  known  as  the  Southern  -  Idaho 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Users’  association,  at  a  meeting  of 
more  than  35  representatives  of  municipalities  and  irrigation 
projects  held  at  Boise  on  May  9th.  An  executive  conunittee 
was  named,  and  given  full  power  to  transact  all  detail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  in  making  appearances  before  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  regard  to  the  Idaho 
Power  Company’s  valuation  hearing  and  all  other  power 
hearings. 

Mayor  E.  B.  Sherman,  of  Boise,  was  made  president; 
H.  C.  Baldridge,  of  Parma,  w'as  elected  secretary,  and  A.  E. 
ITiompson,  of  Gooding,  was  made  treasurer.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  to  represent  their  respective  power  dis¬ 
tricts  were:  J.  H,  Lowell  of  Caldwell,  Boise  district;  Frank  D. 
Ryan  of  Weiser,  Payette  district;  Taylor  Cummins  of  Twin 
Falls,  Twin  Falls  district;  I.  E.  Oakes  of  Ontario,  Ore.,  Oregon 
district,  and  Jesse  R.  S,  Budge  of  Pocatello,  Pocatello  district. 

Funds  for  the  work  of  the  association  wnll  be  raised  by 
contributions  of  members  of  one  per  cent  of  either  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company  during  1920  or  the  1920 
or  1921  power  bills.  Members  will  not  be  called  on  for  pay¬ 
ment  until  at  least  $10,000  has  been  subscribed. 

Em  G.  Eagleson,  former  mayor  of  Boise,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  morning  session.  He  outlined  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association  and  the  necessity  for  a  permanent 
organization. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  meeting  that  on  the  basis  of  one 
per  cent  of  1920  power  bills,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000 
could  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  association  in  the  hiring  of  experts,  and  other  necessar>’ 
activities  in  making  appearances  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  on  power  rate  hearings,  etc. 
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DOMINION  DRYDOCK  AT  ESQUIMAULT  HARBOR, 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

The  contract  for  building  the  government  drydock  at 
Esquimault  Harbor,  Vancouver  Island,  has  been  awarded  to 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lyall  &  Sons,  and  the  work  already 


Plan  showing  the  location  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  drydock  located 
at  Esquimault  Harbor,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  The  drydock  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  located  and  of  sufficient  size  to  accomnwdate  the  largest  ships. 


started.  The  dock  will  have  the  following  general  dimensions: 
total  length,  1,150  ft.,  divided  into  three  compartments,  two 
end  compartments  of  400  ft.  and  a  central  compartment  of 
350  ft.;  width  of  floor,  107  ft.;  depth  at  high  water,  40  ft., 
and  at  low  water,  30  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  the  drydock 
will  be  completed  in  three  years  and  that  the  cost  will  be 
about  $4,217,400,  exclusive  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment.  Electric  energy  of  at  least  3,000  hp.  will  be 
required  to  operate  the  pumps,  miscellaneous  motors,  and  for 
lighting,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company. 


ELECTRICAL  HOME  EXHIBIT  AT  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  has 
erected  in  its  show  room,  Carrall  Street,  Vancouver,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  four  rooms  in  an  electrical  home.  This  exhibit  was 
originally  constructed  for  a  recent  building  show  held  in 
Vancouver.  It  is  built  with  open  sides  and  is  14  feet  by  20 
feet  in  size.  Four  rooms  are  shown — dining  room,  bedroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Convenience  outlets  are  conspicuously 
indicated  and  a  full  equipment  of  electrical  household  devices 
is  on  view.  The  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  at 
the  building  show. 


CALIFORNIA  CITIES  PLAN  FOR  OWNERSHIP  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER 

The  league  of  California  Municipalities  plans  to  initiate 
legislation  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  cities  and  or¬ 
ganized  rural  districts  of  California  to  undertake  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  development  of  hydroelectric  plants,  provided  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stephens  will  not  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  reconsider  the  Johnson  hydroelectric  bill.  The  details 
were  brought  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  league  held  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  May  20,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  fifty 
mayors  and  other  officers  of  California  cities.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  prepare  an  act  to  be  placed  on  the 
general  California  ballot  for  the  fall  of  1922.  A  similar  act 


known  as  the  Johnson  act  was  originally  prepared  by  the 
officers  of  the  league  and  was  intended  to  bring  about  munic¬ 
ipal  hydroelectric  development  but  failed  to  pass  at  the  re¬ 
cently  ended  session  of  the  state  assembly. 

An  act  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  18  which  legalizes 
cooperative  organizations  of  and  between  political  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  the  state,  which  wish  to  join  in  certain  undertakings 
was  passed,  as  was  also  Senate  Bill  No.  197.  This  bill  defines 
the  beneficial  uses  of  water  and  places  domestic  and  mimic- 
ipal  uses  first,  irrigation  uses  second,  and  power  generation 
only  third.  Applicants  for  power  must  now  show  a  beneficial 
use  of  the  water  and  the  state  water  commission  will  have 
enlarged  authority  over  applications  for  water  power  permits 
filed  with  the  federal  power  commission.  These  restrictions 
upon  the  development  of  water  power  by  the  public  utilities 
and  power  companies  do  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  league  and  have  resulted  in  the  active  campaign,  of 
which  this  meeting  was  the  individual  step,  intended  to  make 
large  scale  power  development  by  municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state  possible  through  special 
legislation. 


VANCOUVER,  WASH.,  CITY  COUNCIL  GRANTS  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  FRANCHISE 
The  city  council  has  granted  the  Northwestern  Electric 
Company  a  50-year  franchise  to  install  and  operate  a  distri¬ 
bution  system  in  competition  with  the  company  now  supplying 
Vancouver  and  surrounding  territory.  The  company  is  now 
installing  an  11, 000- volt,  three-phase  cable  on  the  S.  P.  &  S. 
railroad  bridge  which  will  tap  one  of  the  overhead  distribution 
lines  of  their  Portland  system.  The  60-kv.  transmission  line 
from  the  company’s  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  White  Salmon 
river  will  be  extended  from  Camas  to  Vancouver  to  tie  in 
with  the  new  system  there.  A  distribution  system  will  be 
installed  as  soon  as  possible  within  the  city. 


ALUMINUM  WARE  FACTORY  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 
Announcement  has  recently  been  made  by  the  American 
Aluminum  Metal  Products  Company  of  the  selection  of  Bur¬ 
bank,  in  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles,  as  the  location  for 
their  new  factory  to  cost  $200,000.  A  site  of  over  five  acres 
has  been  purchased  at  North  Burbank  and  plans  for  the 
buildings  are  now  being  prepared  by  Richard  D.  King,  a  Los 
Angeles  architect.  This  concern  has  purchased  the  entire 
equipment  of  dies  and  machinery  of  the  Newcastle  Stamping 
Works  for  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils.  The  new 
industry  will  be  prepared  to  make  all  varieties  of  articles 
from  aluminum,  as  well  as  incidental  lines  of  steel  and  brass. 
William  E.  Duersten,  the  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
was  formerly  production  engineer  with  the  Western  Electric 
Company. 


SEATTLE  TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS  MAY 
ESTABLISH  AGENCIES 

Initial  steps  toward  organization  of  an  association  rep¬ 
resenting  all  waterfront  transportation  interests  at  Seattle, 
to  establish  agencies  in  New  York  and  the  Orient,  and  carry 
on  an  aggressive  campaign  to  bring  more  cargo  to  Elliott 
Bay,  were  taken  recently  at  a  general  conference  of  more 
than  50  representative  Seattle  men.  The  meeting  unani¬ 
mously  carried  a  motion,  empowering  Dr.  W.  T.  Christensen, 
president  of  the  Port  Commission,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization.  Dr.  Christensen  suggested 
a  membership  fee  of  $200,  and  monthly  assessment  to  be  fixed 
by  a  board  of  directors,  the  assessment  being  based  on  the 
benefit  each  concern  received.  The  membership  fees  would 
finance  the  establishment  of  Seattle  headquarters,  and  the 
survey  work  necessary  for  organizing  agencies  in  New  York 
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and  the  Orient.  The  Association  could  be  formed  under  the 
pooling  clause  of  the  Webb  Act. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF 
OREGON  TO  BE  HELD  IN' PORTLAND,  JULY  8 
The  State  Board  of  Engineering  Examiners  will  conduct 
an  examination  at  520  Corbett  Building,  Portland,  July  8, 
1921,  for  registration  of  professional  engineers  in  Oregon. 
Applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  A.  B.  Carter,  520  Corbett  Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination.  Blanks 
and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 


SALT  LAKE  &  UTAH  RAILROAD  WILL  BUILD  NEW 
SUBSTATION 

A  new  power  substation  will  be  constructed  at  Curtis, 
Utah,  on  the  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  electric  railroad  this  summer, 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Curtis  is  five  miles  north  of  Provo,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  road,  and  this  will  be  the  fifth  substation 
on  the  line  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Payson,  the  other  four 
being  at  Granger,  Bringhurst,  Lindon  and  Springville.  The 
new  substation  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  September. 


modities  of  freiKht  offered  to  such  company.  If  these  applicants  can  and 
will  furnish  convenient  and  necessary  means  of  carrying  freight  from 
point  to  point,  it  would  seem  the  consignor  and  consignee  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  handling  this  merchandise ;  that  is,  the  goods  or  wares  would  be 
taken  from  the  original  place  and  delivered  to  destination  by  one  handling, 
and  such  direct  handling  and  hauling  of  freight  would  clearly  indicate  that 
the  time  would  be  materially  cut  down,  and  thereby  a  service  would  be 
rendered  that  would  be  more  convenient  and  direct,  and  the  time  less,  than 
is  being  given  by  the  railroads. 

"The  commission  should  not  attempt  to  bar  progress.  The  power 
vested  in  the  commission  is  intended  to  be  constructive,  not  repressive.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  the  best  service  possible  to  be  given,  and  to  the  freest 
utilisation  of  valuable  new  inventions.  If  the  motor  truck  can  demonstrate 
its  superiority  over  the  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  short-haul 
freight,  and  if  by  its  use  econonty  of  time  or  money  is  effected,  public 
convenience  and  necessity  will  require  its  being  brought  into  service,  and 
ultimately  it  will  be  used,  with  or  without  sanction.  Kven  now  trucks  are 
carrying  great  quantities  of  freight  over  the  route  in  question  here.  This 
is  being  done  under  private  contract,  which  places  the  service  outside  the 
range  of  regulatory  law.  If  this  petition  is  granted,  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  this  traffic  will  come  under  control,  and  rates  and  service  will  be 
stabilised  and  made  more  satisfactory  and  dependable  every  way  to  the 
shipping  public  than  it  now  is  under  private  contract  operation.*' 

The  order  requires  the  publishing  of  schedules  of  rates 
and  fares  and  of  arriving  and  leaving  time  at  the  various  sta¬ 
tions  to  be  served  by  the  new  service.  It  is  effective  on  due 
notice  to  the  commission  and  the  public,  which  means  thirty 
days  after  filing  with  the  commission. 


AUTOMOBILE  STAGE  LINE  TO  COMPETE  WITH 
BAMBERGER  ELECTRIC 

An  automobile  stage  line  is  to  be  operated  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Ogden,  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
having  been  issued  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Utah,  after  a  hearing  on  the  application  of  Bruce  Wedgwood 
and  Fred  A.  Boyd. 

The  application  of  Wedgw’ood  and  Boyd  was  filed  some 
time  ago,  and  was  vigorously  contested  by  the  Bamberger 
Electric  Railroad  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  prepared  and  ready  to  give  adequate 
freight  service,  by  means  of  equipment  and  rights  of  way 
obtained  at  a  huge  expense,  and  that  there  is  no  public  neces¬ 
sity  or  convenience  to  be  served  by  the  new  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  they  cannot  serve  or  are  not  willing  to  serve. 
They  further  set  up  that  it  was  unfair  to  force  them  into 
competition  with  the  new  method  of  transportation,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  been  for  many  years  giving  service  and 
had  spent  large  amounts  of  money  for  rights  of  way,  con¬ 
structing  lines  and  purchasing  expensive  equipment,  rolling 
stock,  etc.  On  these  they  pointed  out  that  they  are  required 
to  pay  high  taxes,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  go  in  part 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  highways.  The 
applicants,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  operate  over  these  high¬ 
ways,  without  contributing  anything  to  their  construction  or 
maintenance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  operators  of  the  truck  service 
contended  that  they  are  able  to  g^ive  a  superior  service,  one 
that  would  be  speedier  in  its  operation,  and  would  also  require 
the  handling  of  the  goods  fewer  times.  The  commission 
yielded  to  this  argument,  but  in  deciding  that  service  may  be 
established  also  sets  up  some  conditions. 

In  its  decision  the  commission  said: 

"In  order  to  take  care  of  all  commodities  shipped  by  motor  truck  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  applicants  furnish  stations,  warehouses  and  pei^ 
sons  to  take  charge  of  and  keep,  with  reasonable  safety,  the  freight  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care.  A  person  may  become  an  agent  in  the  shipping  or 
hauling  of  goods  for  certain  firms  or  individuals  under  special  contracts, 
but  in  the  event  that  the  corporation  or  person  becomes  a  utility  under  the 
law,  or,  as  in  this  case,  a  comnMn  carrier,  then  the  same  conveniences  for 
transacting  business  should  be  required  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  and 
electric  railroad  carrier. 

‘There  must  likewise  be  an  assurance  that  the  parties  giving  service 
will  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  take  care  of  the  business 
and  an  adequate  and  sufficient  means  of  transporting  any  and  all  com- 


ALBEST  P.  HAUPTLI,  Eastern 
representative  of  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Western  Industry,  spent 
some  time  recently  going  over  the 
wonderful  construction  work  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpo¬ 
ration  before  going  back  to  his 
headquarters  in  New  York.  In  the 
view  he  is  seen  inspecting  the  new 
Kerckhoff  power  plant  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Hauptli  is  at  the  left 
in  the  illustration. 


INVESTIGATE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  STEEL  MAKING  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  preliminary  steps  to  a  complete  study  of  the  steel  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Southwest  were  taken.  For  years,  the  deposits 
of  iron  ore  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  have  been  an 
object  of  local  interest  but  economical  production  has  not 
seemed  possible  on  account  of  a  lack  of  coke  for  smelting 
purposes.  It  is  now  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  from  De¬ 
fiance,  on  the  Santa  Fe  main  line,  to  Farmington,  in  the 
San  Juan  Basin  where  there  are  rich  deposits  of  bituminous 
and  coking  coals.  This  would  bring  the  source  of  both  iron 
ore  and  coke  within  easy  hauling  distance  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  proposed  railroad  would  cost  $4,000,000,  the  neces- 
'  sary  furnaces  would  cost  $3,000,000  and  the  steel  mills  will 
call  for  an  investment  of  about  $20,000,000. 

Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  appointed  two  committees  to  investigate  this  sit¬ 
uation.  One  of  these  committees  is  headed  by  Reese  Llew¬ 
ellyn,  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  a  pioneer  in  this  line  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  TRADE  —  I. 

Though  distances  are  vast  in  the  West,  yet  it  is  a 
tradition  of  this  section  of  the  country  that  good  feeling  and 
close  acquaintanceship  among  men  of  the  electrical  industry 
prevails  to  a  degree  not  known  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
Doubtless  then  from  Butte  to  San  Diego,  from  Salt  Lake  to 


Trade  Notes 


Wholesale  Supply  House  for  Sacramento  — 

C.  H.  Carter  Co,,  about  June  1,  will  open  a  wholesale 
electrical  supply  house  at  311  J  Street,  Sacramento.  This 
will  be  the  first  exclusively  electrical  jobbing  house  in  Su¬ 
perior  California  to  be  located  outside  the  Bay  section. 

Machinery  Exchange  of  Seattle  Has  New  Location  — 

The  Machinery  Exchange  of  Seattle,  operated  by  R.  H. 
Beebe  and  R.  T.  Beebe,  will  move  their  place  of  business  from 
928-930  Fir.st  Avenue,  South,  to  3211-23  First  Avenue,  South. 
ITiis  company  carries  a  large  stock  of  contractors’  machinery, 
saw  mill  equipment,  steam,  gas,  marine  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines. 

The  Foundation  Company  Establishes 
Headquarters  in  Portland  — 

The  Foundation  Company  of  New  York  have  closeil 
their  Seattle  offices  and  established  headquarters  for  the 
Northwest  at  Portland.  During  the  war  the  company  built 
shipyards  at  Portland  and  Seattle  and  constructed  a  number 
of  wooden  ships  for  the  French  Government. 

Peerless  Light  Company  Opens  Western  Branch  — 

The  Peerless  Light  Company,  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
is  about  to  establish  quarters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has 
purchased  a  location  on  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  tem¬ 
porarily  opening  sales  rooms  at  149  Second  Street  pending 
the  construction  of  the  new  building.  Mr.  J.  H.  Reiss  has 
been  promoted  to  Western  manager  and  is  now'  located  in 
San  Francisco. 


“Brad'’  Squires.  Walter  Searer,  “Sandy”  Sanderson  and  Bill  Berry,  all 
with  fiendish  srin,  exchanKe  tobacco  and  make  a  side  bet  as  to  whether 
Tracy  Bibbins  will  boost  the  ball  oyer  the  far  distant  fence. 


San  Francisco  the  figures  concerned  in  this  sketch  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated.  The  first  setting  is  at  the  tee-off 
of  the  Claremont  Country  Club  in  Oakland,  California,  at  the 
recent  interim  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division  of  the 
National  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association.  T.  E.  Bib- 
bins,  noted  president  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company, 
is  about  to  drive  off.  Standing  about,  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  inhaling  the  fog  as  the  alternate  expressions  of  the  climate 
gave  emphasis  from  time  to  time,  are  Charlie  Hillis,  of  the 
Electric  Appliance  Company;  H.  E.  Sanderson  of  the  Bryant 
Electric  Company;  D.  E.  Harris,  vice-president  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company;  H.  B.  Squires, 
know'n  to  the  trade  as  “Brad,”  general  manager  of  the  H.  B. 
Squires  Company;  R.  J.  Davis,  good  old  “Bob,”  Pacific  Coast  • 
representative  of  the  Century  Electric  Company;  Walter 
Seaver  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company,  and  “Tom” 
Sawyer  of  the  same  company;  and  then  there  is  Harry  Gar- 
butt  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  Colonel  Carter,  formerly  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  and  W.  S.  Berry,  sometimes  known  as 
“Windshield”  Berry  but  more  commonly  as  “Bill”;  and  little 
“Milo”  Steel  of  the  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  w'ith 
Earl  Alexander  of  Alexander  and  Lavenson  and  “Spud”  Mur¬ 
phy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  “Greg”  Gregory  of  the  Arrow  Electric  Company, 
with  old  Daddy  F.  J.  Cram  of  the  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany  standing  by;  and  “Uncle  Sam”  Taylor,  formerly  of  the 
Electric  Railw’ay  and  Manufacturers’  Supply  Company;  and 
“Vandy”  Vandegrift,  he  of  the  Mazda  Lamp  fame;  and  F.  E. 
Newbery  of  the  F.  E.  Newbery  Company,  with  little  Charlie 
Wiggin  of  Dunham,  Carrigan  and  Hayden  coming  upon  the 
scene  late;  George  Gray,  manufacturer’s  agent.  All  these 
notable  figures  standing  about  with  mighty  Tracy  at 
the  bat — now  he  prepares  for  a  mighty  stroke.  Oh,  golf  ball, 
what  a  journey  you  are  about  to  make!  But,  lo  and  be¬ 
hold,  what  happens? 

Ed.  Wallis,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Western  Electric 
Company,  casts  a  full  grown  cigar  with  its  nauseating  (for 
Ed  alw'ays  smokes  that  kind)  smoke  still  issuing  from  it 
immediately  in  front  of  Tracy,  Does  the  ball  go?  Yes,  it 
does  not  go!  Shame  on  you,  Ed  Wallis,  for  throwing  that 
cigar  in  the  w’rong  berth! 

And  the  next  day  it  rained. 


GEORGE  H.  CURTISS,  tale*  man- 
acer  of  the  Electric  Railway  and 
Mannfactnrcrs’  Snpply  Company 
with  headquartera  at  San  Franciaco, 
haa  been  riakinK  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
While  in  Cleveland  he  looked  up  hia 
old  friend  Walter  “Dnater”  Maila, 
the  phenomenal  aonth-paw  pitcher 
from  the  Pacific  Coaat  who  ia  now 
playinq  ao  aacceeafnlly  with  the 
World’a  Championahip  team,  the 
Cleveland  Indiima.  Maila  ia  at  the 
left  of  the  picture. 


Westinghouse  Conducts  Campaign 
of  Education  on  Meters  — 

The  San  Francisco  district  office  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  has  prepared  a  lecture 
accompanied  by  a  lantern  slide  covering  the  history  and  best 
practices  of  installing  meters.  All  of  the  common  types 
which  are  in  general  use  are  covered  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  their  development,  installation  and  operation  is  given.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  slides  exhibited,  a  number 
are  devoted  to  the  application  of  outdoor  instrument  trans¬ 
formers  during  typical  installations.  Proper  and  improper 
methods  of  meter  installation  are  shown  to  illustrate  the  new 
rules  -which  are  shortly  expected  to  be  put  into  effect  to  gov¬ 
ern  meter  installations  in  California. 
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(Salt  Lake  Oty  wUI  be  the  host  for  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  convention,  the  tentative  prof^ram  is  given. 
The  Electrical  Development  Army  of  the  Los  Angeles  Electric  Club  is  organiz^.  The  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  CX,  Electric  Club  elects  officers.  Local  sections  of  the  A.  I.  EL  E.  have  held  impor¬ 
tant  meetings.  The  California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  has 
indefinitely  postponed  the  convention  scheduled  for  Santa  Cruz. — The  Editor.) 


Annual  and  Pacific  Coast  Convention  A.  I.  E.  E. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E., 
to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  21-24,  1921,  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  members  residing  in  the 
Inter-mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  sections.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  program  has  been  arranged  and  problems  of  particular 
value  to  Western  engineers  will  be  presented-  The  tentative 
program  of  technical  sessions  is  gpven  below: 

Tuesday,  June  21,  10  a.  m. 

Welcome  Address,  by  Charles  R.  Mabey,  Governor  of 
Utah;  President’s  Address,  by  Arthur  W.  Berresford. 
Technical  Committee  Reports;  “Hydroelectric  Develop¬ 
ments  at  Niagara  Falls,”  by  J.  L.  Harper,  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company,  Niagara  Falls;  “Modem  Developments 
in  Water  Wheels,”  by  W.  M.  White,  Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 

Wednesday,  June  22,  9:30  a.  m. 

“Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Electric  Energ^y,”  by 
L.  E.  Imlay,  Superpower  Survey,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
“Voltage  and  Power  Factor  Control  of  66,000-volt 
Transmission  Lines  Connecting  Two  Generating  Sta¬ 
tions,”  by  Raymond  Bailey,  Philadelphia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  Symposium  on  Long-Distance  Transmission  Sys¬ 
tems — (a)  “Voltage  Regulation  and  Insulation  for  Large 
Power  Long  Distance  Transmission  Systems,”  by  F.  G. 
Baum,  Consulting  Hydroelectric  Engineer,  San  Fran- 


Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City 

cisco;  (b)  “Some  Transmission  Line  Tests,”  by  W.  W. 
Lewis,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  (c) 
“Notes  on  the  Operation  of  Large  Interconnected  Sys¬ 
tems,”  by  L.  L.  Elden,  Edison  Electric  Illuminatng  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  “  Modem  Production  of  Suspension  Insu¬ 
lators,”  by  E.  H.  Fritz,  Rttsburgh  High-Voltage  Insu¬ 
lator  Co.,  and  G.  I.  Gilchrest,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company. 

Thursday,  June  23,  9:30  a.  m. 

“Voltage  and  Current  Harmonics  Caused  by  Corona,” 
by  F.  W.  Peek,  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  “A  Solution  of  the  Porcelain  Insulator  Prob¬ 


lem,”  by  E.  E.  F.  Creighton,  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  L.  Hunt,  Turners  Falls  Power  & 
Electric  Company;  “Transformers  for  Interconnecting 
High-Voltage  Systems  or  for  Feeding  Synchronous  Con¬ 
densers  from  a  Tertiary  Winding,”  by  J.  F.  Peters  and 
M.  E.  Skinner,  both  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  “Electric  Strength  of 
Air  Under  Continuous  Potentials  and  as  Influenced  by 
Temperature,”  by  J.  B.  Whitehead  and  F.  W.  Lee,  both 
of  the  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Friday,  June  24,  9:30  a.  m. 

“Little  Things  from  Little  Places,”  by  Guido  Semenza, 
Local  Honorary  Secretary  of  A.  I.  E.  E.,  for  Italy.  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer,  Milan,  Italy;  “Synchronous  Motors 
for  Ship  Propulsion,”  by  E.  S.  Henning^sen,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N:  Y.;  “Magnetic  Properties 
of  Compressed  Powdered  Iron,”  by  Buckner  Speed  and 
G.  W.  Elmen,  both  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  “Heat  Losses  in  (Conductors  in  A-C.  Ma¬ 
chines,”  by  W.  V.  Lyon,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologry. 

Vancouver,  B.  CL,  Electric  (Club  Electa  Officers 
E.  E.  Walker,  sales  engineer  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was  elected 
unanimously  to  be  president  of  the  Vancouver  Electric  Club 
at  its  annual  meeting.  The  other  officers  elected  were:  Vice- 
president,  H.  Pirn,  district  manager,  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  secretary,  J.  Lightbody,  publicity  manager, 

B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Co.;  treasurer,  F.  W.  MacNeil,  Cana¬ 
dian  General  Electric  Co.;  directors,  H.  R.  Smith,  C.  K.  Dun¬ 
bar,  J.  R.  Read,  B.  Crann,  J.  CIhurchland,  W.  E.  Dawson, 

C.  C.  Carter,  and  J.  D.  Ormsby. 

California  Electrical  Men  Continue  Cooperative  Spirit 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  electrical  industry, 
principally  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  met  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  get-together  dinner  of  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  in  San  Francisco  on  May  18. 
L.  H.  Newbert,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  meeting  pointed  out  that  the  outstanding  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  success  of  the  California  movement  was  that  it 
has  been  adopted  in  several  sections  of  the  country.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  mutual  confidence  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  branches  of  the  industry  w-as  the  foundation  and  at  the 
same  time  the  consummation  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
H.  F.  Jackson,  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company,  said  that  the  test  of  the  full  power  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  would  come  in  the  next  year  or  two  when  the 
supply  of  electrical  energy  and  utilization  devices  would 
exceed  the  normal  demand  in  California.  W.  E.  Creed,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  pointed  out 
that  the  public  service  corporations  lay  at  the  foundations  of 
modem  existence  and  that  a  greater  conception  of  this  must 
be  brought  home  to  every  one  in  industry  and  agriculture. 
In  his  opinion  the  potential  buying  power  of  the  West,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  be  released  only  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  energy.  Robert  Sibley,  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 


MEETINGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  WESTERN  MEN 
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CALIFORNIA  CONTRACTOR- DEALERS’  CONVENTION 
.  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 
Announcement  of  the  decision  to  put  off  the  California 
Contractor-Dealers’  Convention  which  was  to  be  held  at  Santa 
Cruz,  June  16-18,  1921,  was  made  as  this  issue  of  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry  went  to  press. 

Electric  Club  Launches  Cooperative  Movement 
Mobilization  of  the  Electrical  Development  Army  of  the 
Southwest  from  a  muster  roll  of  30,940  electrical  workers 
began  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
on  May  23. 

The  situation  was  well  presented  by  Hairy  L.  Harper, 
president  of  the  club,  who  has  been  commissioned  com- 


COMING  EVENTS 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION,  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  JOB¬ 
BERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Conrention — Del  Monte,  Cal..  June  6-7,  1921 
PACIFIC  COAST  SECTION,  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Conrention — Del  Monte,  California,  June  7-10,  1921 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Annual  Convention- — Salt  Lake  Citjr,  Utah,  June  21-24,  1921 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
AND  DEALERS 

Annual  MeetinK — Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Juljr  18-23,  1921 
NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  ASSOCIATION 
Annual  Conrention — Portland,  Ore.,  June  15-17,  1921 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Convention — San  Franciaco,  Cal.,  June  14-16,  1921 
OREGON  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
AND  DEALERS 

Annual  Convention — Eocene,  Ore.,  June  13-14,  1921 


Synchronous  Club 

Leo  Delsasso,  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University 
of  California,  entertained  the  Synchronous  Club  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  their  regular  meeting  on  May  10  by  an  illustrated 
address,  his  subject  being  “Effect  of  Alternating  Current 
Loads  on  Wave  Forms.”  Mr.  Delsasso  discussed  some  of  his 
original  research  w’ork  and  then  gave  demonstrations  on  the 
Oscillograph,  a  device  which  shows  the  actual  wave  forms 
on  a  ground  glass  screen.  This  instrument  shows  voltage 
and  current  waves  simultaneously  and  the  observer  can  see 
the  “lag”  or  “lead”  and  can  also  see  the  shape  and  position 
of  the  curves  change  as  load  conditions  are  varied.  The  os¬ 
cillograph  was  built  by  Mr.  Delsasso  and  contains  many  novel 
and  original  features. 

Annual  Meeting  Spokane  Section  A.  I.  E.  E. 

B.  M.  Merrill,  superintendent  of  light  and  power  for  the 
Washington  Water  Power  company,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Spokane  branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Friday  evening.  May 
20th,  at  the  Spokane  hotel.  The  other  officers  elected  were 
L.  J.  Pospisil,  vice-chairman;  H.  L.  Melvin,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  W.  H ungate,  J.  S.  McNair  and  D.  F.  Henderson, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

After  the  annual  dinner  and  election,  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  repaired  to  the  Davenport  hotel  where  they  were  in 
charge  of  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Engineers  of  Spokane. 
Carl  F.  Uhden,  chief  engineer  of  the  Skagit  river  project  of 
Seattle,  which  has  possibilities  of  500,000  hp.,  described  the 
engineering  methods  which  he  has  used  as  a  part  of  the 
development  of  the  first  unit. 

Sixteen  seniors  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  were  the  guests 
of  the  Associated  Engineers  for  the  evening.  They  were 
making  a  three  day  inspection  of  the  power  plants  of  eastern 
Washington,  notable  among  w’hich  is  the  Long  Lake  plant  of 
the  Washington  Water  Power  company  with  the  highest  spill¬ 
way  dam  in  the  w’orld.  Dean  Carpenter  of  the  school  and  A. 
C.  Apell,  instructor  of  mechanical  engineering  were  in  charge 
of  the  party. 

Utah  Society  of  Engineers  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Utah  Society  of  Engineers  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Midvale,  Utah  on  May  18th.  A  novelty 
in  the  matter  of  such  gatherings  was  the  result,  as  the  bus¬ 
iness  sessions  were  held  in  the  plants  of  the  Utah  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  United  States  Smelting  &  Refining  Company, 
following  W’hich  both  plants  w’ere  inspected  by  the'  engineers 
and  by  a  number  of  state  university  students. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Utah  Society  of  Engineers 
W’ere  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  M.  Pharis,  president; 
E.  H.  Beckstrand,  first  vice-president;  W.  Y.  Cannon,  second 
vice-president;  R.  K.  Brow’n,  treasurer;  Hugh  C.  Lewis,  sec¬ 
retary;  H.  T.  Plumb,  past  president;  Jesse  Coogan,  member 
executive  committee. 


Officers  of  the  Electrical  Development  Army  of  the  Southwest.  Left  to 
right:  Commander-in-Chief  Harry  Hari>er,  Major  Frank  Airey.  Major 
K.  E.  'Van  Kuran,  Miss  Petersen,  Colonel  Percy  H.  Booth  and  Major 
Lou  Gaiis. 


mander-in-chief,  who  said:  “It  is  the  imminent  duty  of  every 
man  and  w’oman  engaged  in  the  electrical  industry  to  enlist 
in  the  Development  Army  and  w’ith  heart  and  soul  devote 
themselves  to  the  great  work  upon  which  the  future  not 
only  of  the  electrical  industry,  but  business,  manufacture,  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  depends.  Before  w’e  can  expect  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
w’ork,  the  electrical  w’orkers  must  be  one  hundred  per  cent 
loyal  to  the  industry  which  they  serve.  That  is  w’hy  w’e 
start  today  to  recruit  the  great  Electrical  Development 
Army.” 

Commander-in-chief  Harper  has  commissioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  for  his  staff:  Colonel,  Percy  H.  Booth; 
Major,  Frank  J.  Airey;  Major,  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  and  Major, 
Lou  Cans.  In  Major  Airey’s  brigade,  representing  the  job¬ 
bers’  division  are  Captains  Gough,  Graham,  Dwryer,  Van  der 
Cook,  Sherman,  Hill  and  Edw’ards.  Major  Van  Kuran,  of  the 
manufacturers,  w’ill  be  ser\’ed  by  Captains  Case,  Wyman, 
Clapp,  Steele,  Trimble,  McHugh  and  Morris.  Major  Gans  of 
the  contractors  and  dealers  brigade  will  be  assisted  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Arbogast,  Granger,  Lane,  Crow’,  Patterson,  and  English. 

Following  is  the  program  of  addresses  which  inaugur¬ 
ated  the  new’  work:  “Purchasing  Your  Own  Future,”  Leslie 
B.  Henry;  “California  Straight  Ahead  with  the  Electrical 
Industry  Leading,”  R.  H.  Ballard;  “The  Electrical  Family 
Obligation,”  C.  A.  Luckenbach. 

Seattle  Section  A.  I.  E.  E. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Section  A.  I.  E.  E., 
R.  F.  Wensley,  manager  of  automatic  switching,  engineering 
department  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  “Automatic  Substations  as  Applied  to  Pow’er, 
Railw’ay,  Industrial  and  Mining  Applications.”  The  paper 
w’as  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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LATEST  IN  APPLIANCES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


(Electrical  equipment  is  being  designed  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  both  industrial  and  domes¬ 
tic.  It  is  essential  that  these  appliances  be  protected,  and  the  pole  mounted  type  of  oil  circuit 
breaker  described  has  certain  advantages  for  this  purpose.  An  electric  rivet  heater  and  an 
electric  water  heater  are  two  nevv  pieces  of  equipment. — The  Elditor.) 


POLE  MOUNTED  TYPE  OF  OIL 
CIRCUIT  BREAKER 
The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  developed  the  FKO-37  Outdoor, 
pole  mounted  type  of  oil  circuit  breaker. 


G.  E.  Typ«  FKO-37  oil  circuit  breaker,  triple 
pole,  sinKle  throw,  16,000  volts,  400  amperer, 
automatic  trip  from  bushinK  transformer  for 
mounting  on  pole.  The  cut  illustrates  a  back 
view  with  one  tank  removed  and  the  breaker 
open. 

The  breaker  is  of  standard  unit  con¬ 
struction,  the  blades,  tanks  and  contacts 
comprising  each  phase  unit,  or  section, 
being  not  only  interchangeable  with 
those  of  any  other  phase,  but  with  some 
parts  of  the  standard  unit  type  FK-32A 
breaker  of  the  same  capacity.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  FKO-37  breaker  is  made  in  but 
one  capacity,  400  amperes,  15,000  volts. 

The  breaker  is  manually  operated 
with  either  “remote”  or  “direct”  control. 
In  the  former  case  a  vertical  pipe  is 
connected  from  the  breaker  mechanism 
at  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  operatiing 
lever  located  near  the  ground.  In  the 
latter  case  the  breaker  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  operated  by  means  of  a 
removable  operating  lever.  The  re¬ 
motely  controlled  breaker  is  closed  by 
raising  and  throwing  the  operating 
lever  to  the  right,  the  effort  being  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  operating  mechan¬ 
ism  to  close  the  contacts.  The  tripping 
is  accomplished  automatically  by  means 
of  overload  trip  coils  connected  to  the 
.secondaries  of  bushing  transformers  or 
external  instrument  transformers. 

The  breaker  is  compactly  constructed, 
and  is  sufficiently  light  in  weight  to  be 
mounted  either  on  one,  or  between  two 
adjacent  poles.  When  mounted  on  a 
single  pole,  angle  iron  braces  are  used 
to  support  the  end  of  the  breaker  far¬ 
thest  removed  from  the  pole.  When 


mounted  between  two  poles,  these  irons 
are  not  required,  because  the  channel 
irons  of  the  frame  extend  from  one  pole 
to  the  other.  The  breaker  complete 
with  oil,  channel  irons  mechanisms, 
bases  and  cranks,  weighs  approximately 
730  pounds. 

ELECn'RlC  RIVET  HEATER 

A  new  and  improved  type  of  rivet 
heater,  suitable  for  work  in  shipyards, 
on  building  construction,  structural 
steel  work,  etc.,  has  recently  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  new  heater  is  designed  to  provide 
entire  .safety  and  is  adaptable  for  both 
intermittent  and  steady  operation. 

The  heater  consists  of  an  air  cooled 
transformer,  with  a  single  turn  short 
circuited  secondary,  in  which  the  rivets 
to  be  heated  form  a  part  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  circuit.  The  primary  winding 
is  designed  for  operation  on  220,  440 
or  500-volt,  single  phase  circuits  of  40, 
50  or  60  cycles.  Taps  are  brought  out 
from  the  primary  winding  to  a  drum 
controller,  so  that  six  different  voltages 
can  be  obtained  on  the  secondary.  This 
makes  adjustment  for  various  sizes  of 
rivets,  or  rates  of  heating  simply  a 
matter  of  setting  the  handle  on  the 
drum  controller. 

The  secondary  coil  is  divided  into  two 
upper  electrodes  moved  by  pedals,  and 
a  cold  rolled  copper  electrode  block 


cuit.  Since  the  resistance  of  the  rivets 
varies  from  six  to  fifty  times  that  of 
copper,  according  to  temperature,  most 
of  the  electrical  energy  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat  in 
the  rivets. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  WATER 
HE.4TER 

Two  models  of  the  “Sepco”  automatic 
electric  water  heater,  both  rated  at 
three  gallons  capacity,  have  just  been 
put  into  production  by  the  Automatic 
Electric  Heater  Company  of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania.  These  heaters  are  de¬ 
signed  for  use  wherever  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hot  water  is  needed. 

The  heaters  are  made  with  two  sizes 
of  heating  units.  The  600-watt  size  re¬ 
quires  one  hour  to  heat  the  three-gallon 
tank  of  water  from  60®  to  140®  F.  This 
will  gfive  five  gallons  of  water  at  95®  to 
110®  F.  The  cost  of  heating  is  three 
cents,  with  current  at  five  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  temperature  constantly  at  140° 
ngain.st  loss  by  radiation  amounts  to 
but  five  mills  per  hour,  while  w’ater 


An  electric  rivet  heater  possesses  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  in  enclosed  spaces ;  it  is  oi>erated  only 
when  needed  ;  the  ease  of  oiieration  is  indicated 
in  the  illustration. 


directly  under  them.  The  two  rivets 
to  be  heated  are  placed  on  the  lower 
block,  and  the  movable  electrodes  low¬ 
ered  on  them,  thus  completing  the  cir- 


A  type  of  electric  water  heater  that  is  easily 
installed  and  automatic  in  operation. 


drawn  off  intermittently  and  used  at 
100®  F.  costs  but  six  mills  per  gallon. 
The  other  Sepco  heater  of  this  type, 
having  a  1000-watt  element,  heats  the 
original  tank  of  water  in  but  35  minutes 
and  costs  slightly  less  both  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  heat  against  radiation  and  for 
heating  the  w^ater  u.sed. 

The  high  efficiency  of  Sepco  Water 
Heaters  is  due  to  tw'o  features:  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  heating  unit  which  per¬ 
mits  the  water  in  the  tank  to  circulate 
freely  and  thus  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  from  top  to  bottom;  and 
the  very  simple  but  effective  “hot  water 
seal”  which  minimizes  radiation  losses 
via  the  outlet  pipe.  The  Sepco  tem¬ 
perature  control  operates  without  relays 
or  contactors;  its  simplicity  and  positive 
action  will  appeal  instantly  to  those 
familiar  with  the  none-too-certain  and 
more  cumbersome  methods  of  control 
heretofore  used. 
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NEW  ELECTRICAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


(Seattle  plans  the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  hotel  and  Portland  is  to  have  a  $140,000  automo¬ 
bile  equipment  building.  The  Continental  Can  Company  will  locate  in  Oakland,  automobile 
tires  will  be  manufactured  in  Fresno,  Victorville  Portland  cement  plant  will  install  new  equip¬ 
ment,  are  interesting  announcements  from  California.  The  Intermountain  district  reports  sev¬ 
eral  proposed  hydroelectric  developments. — ^The  Editor.) 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


SALEM,  ORE. — ^The  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Oregon  recently  held  a  hearing  at  Reeds- 
port  on  the  application  of  the  Reedsport  Light 
&  Power  Company  for  an  increase  in  rates. 

HOQUIAM,  WASH. — The  Commercial  Club  of 
this  place  is  investigating  the  nuitter  of  install¬ 
ing  a  boulevard  lighting  system  on  Eighth  and  1 
Streets.  The  general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
the  new  system. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— The  plant  of  the  Fisher 
Flouring  Mills  in  Seattle,  a  $1,000,000  plant, 
was  recently  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $10,000 
by  a  fire.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
5,000  barrels  of  flour. 

CHEHALIS,  WASH.— The  plant  of  the  Che- 
halis  Box,  Basket  and  Veneer  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  is 
estimated  at  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  Plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Application  for  a  build¬ 
ing  permit  to  erect  a  fireproof  hospital  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  has  been  filed  by  Strong  &  Mc- 
Naughton,  architects.  The  building  will  be  three 
stories  high  and  will  accommodate  200  patients. 

TACOMA,  WASH.— The  city  of  Tacoma  has 
purchased  a  site  consisting  of  thirteen  lots  on 
North  21st  and  Adams  Street,  to  be  used  as  a 
building  site  for  a  new  transformer  station  for 
the  light  department.  Construction  of  the  new 
station  will  start  immediately. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Fred  F.  Henshaw  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  set  June  13 
as  the  date  for  hearing  a  number  of  applications 
for  power  sites  referred  to  his  jurisdiction  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Portland  and  will  probably  be 
attended  by  Percy  A.  Cupper,  State  Engineer. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Bldward  R.  Bacon  Com¬ 
pany,  representing  some  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  construction,  industrial  railway  and 
motor  truck  equipment,  recently  established  of¬ 
fices  at  712  Leary  Building,  Seattle.  This  makes 
the  sixth  coast  city  in  which  the  company  is 
now  located.  N.  W.  Brown  is  the  local  man¬ 
ager. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — One  of  the  finest  whole¬ 
sale  automobile  equipment  buildings  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  will  be  erected  by  the  Ballou  & 
Wright  Company  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The 
building  will  occupy  a  grround  space  of  100x100, 
will  be  five  stories  high,  constructed  of  brick 
and  concrete,  and  fireproof  and  modern  in  every 
respect. 

TACOMA.  WASH.— The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  Tacoma  recently  moved  its  general  of¬ 
fices  from  the  tideflats  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Perkins  Building  of  that  city.  The  Tacoma  office 
staff  comprises  87  persons,  with  40  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  21  in  the  garage,  6  in  the  iiaint  shop,  15 
in  the  tank  wagon  department,  and  28  in  the 
service  stations. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Work  has  been  started 
by  the  HaiMer  Construction  Company  at  the  site 
of  the  new  Bull  Run  head  works  of  the  city  of 
Portland  water  system.  This  company  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  installing  a  dam,  small 
l)ower-house  and  screen  for  the  Water  Bureau 
of  the  city  of  Portland.  The  amount  of  the  bid 
was  $217,968.25. 

SEATTLE.  WASH.— The  Warrack  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  1428  North  34th  street,  Seattle, 


has  recently  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  five-story  reinforced  concrete 
cold-storage  and  ice  plant  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
for  the  Ketchikan  Cold  Storage  Company.  The 
structure  will  cost  $75,000,  and  $25,000  more  will 
be  spent  on  fittings  and  installation. 

SALEM,  ORE. — The  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Oregon  has  announced  that  a  hearing 
will  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  rate  case,  June  27,  at  Portland. 
Considerable  complaint  has  resulted  from  an 
average  increase  of  30  per  cent  granted  the 
company  last  March  by  the  commission,  and  a 
rehearing  will  be  held  to  give  those  interested 
an  opportunity  to  present  new  evidence. 

SEIATTLE,  WASH. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  in  Seattle,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Reginald  H.  Par¬ 
sons,  chairman ;  W.  F.  Gwin,  president ;  J.  A. 
Meade,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Langon.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  D.  H.  White,  treasurer ;  A.  A.  French, 
secretary ;  H.  H.  King,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer;  H.  G.  Fletcher,  sales  man¬ 
ager  ;  J.  Curtis  Robinson,  traffic  manager,  and 
N.  W.  Mogge.  advertising  manager. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— The  rock  tunnel  that  will 
supply  water  to  the  Newhalem  unit  of  the  Skagit 
hydroelectric  development  has  been  completed, 
according  to  C.  F.  Uhden,  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Skagit  project.  Water  has  been  turned  into 
the  tunnel  to  wash  out  the  loose  cuttings  and 
test  the  bore.  The  foundations  for  the  power 
station  at  Newhalem  Credc  have  been  built,  and 
it  will  be  constructed  and  in  operation  probably 
by  July  7,  the  engineer  reports. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Formation  of  a  ware¬ 
housing  company,  to  lease,  buy  and  supervise 
warehouses  in  which  grain  of  members  of  the 
Washington  and  Idaho  Wheat  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  stored,  was  authorized  at  a  Board  of 
Directors’  meeting  of  the  two  organizations  in 
Spokane  recently.  W.  J.  Legg,  district  manager 
of  the  Tri-State  Terminal  Company,  was  made 
manager.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  han¬ 
dle  30,000,000  bushels  of  1921  wheat  now  under 
contract  with  the  Northwest  Wheat  Exchange 
of  Spokane. 

SEIATTLE,  WASH.— ’The  Walker  Cut  Stone 
Company  of  Tacoma  has  purchased  a  three  and 
a  half  acre  site  near  Center  and  State  streets, 
and  will  move  its  plant  from  Puyallup  avenue, 
Tacoma,  in  the  near  future.  Approximately 
$50,000  will  be  invested  in  the  new  factory, 
which  will  have  double  the  capacity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant.  Robert  Walker  is  president  of  the 
company. 

W.  R.  Rust,  Tacoma  capitalist,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Canning 
and  Preserving  Company.  Chester  Thome  and 
Henry  A.  Rhodes  will  be  the  other  Tacoma  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  directorate. 

SEIA’TTLE,  WASH. — Plans  are  formulating  in 
Seattle,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Club,  for  the  erection  of  a  12- 
story,  $3,200,000  hotel,  that  will  rank  among 
high-class  hostelries  of  the  West.  Of  the  amount 
required,  $1,500,000  has  been  pledged,  and  the 
remaining  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  drive.  The  new  structure,  which  will 
contain  609  rooms,  each  with  a  bath,  will  be 
built  by  a  hotel  company  to  be  formed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Company,  owners  of  the  White, 
Henry,  Stuart  and  Cobb  buildings,  the  Metropol¬ 


itan  Theatre,  and  other  Seattle  structures.  The 
personnel  of  the  Hotel  Committee  now  acting 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  consists  of  C.  D. 
Stimson,  chairman ;  E.  G.  Ames,  M.  F.  Backus. 
J.  H.  Bloedel,  and  other  well-known  capitalists, 
bankers,  and  Northwest  lumbermen. 

SE2ATTLE1,  WASH.— Through  the  recent  drop 
of  45  cents  per  barrel  in  fuel  oil,  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Lake  Union  Steam  Auxiliary  of 
‘the  City’s  Lighting  Department  has  dropped  $90.- 
000  for  the  year.  Despite  this  reduction  in  fuel 
oil  prices.  Superintendent  of  Lighting  Ross 
points  out  that  the  cost  of  this  item  alone  is 
today  equivalent  to  interest  payments  on  the 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  Skagit  River 
hydroelectric  _  development.  Figures  furnished 
by  the  City  Lighting  Department  show  that  the 
cost  of  furnishing  power  through  the  steam 
plant  last  year  was  1.95  cents  per  kilowatt,  as 
compared  to  hydroelectric  power  at  0.38  cents 
per  kilowatt.  Ekirly  rains  last  year  lessened  the 
fuel  oil  bill  $200,000  over  the  fuel  oil  costs  of 
the  average  year.  Superintendent  Ross  states 
that  the  first  unit  of  the  Skagit,  when  completed, 
will  furnish  40,000  kw.,  but  that  to  relieve  the 
steam  plant  and  to  supply  the  street  railways. 
41,000  kw.  will  be  needed.  ’The  raising  of  the 
head  100  feet  by  the  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  concrete  dam  will  increase  the  output  at 
the  Skagit  to  75,000  kw.,  all  of  which  power. 
Superintendent  Ross  claims,  will  be  in  immedi¬ 
ate  demand  when  available.  When  the  first  unit 
is  completed,  the  steam  plant  will  serve  as  an 
emergency  unit  and  the  heavy  cost  of  fuel  will 
be  saved. 


THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


SACRA^EINTO,  CAL. — A  new  bond  election 
for  voting  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $844,000  will 
be  held  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  completion  of 
the  filtration  works.  Total  cost  of  complete 
project,  $1,238,500. 

MEIRCED,  CAL. — Grain  harvesting  has  begun 
on  the  West  Side.  Harvesting  is  in  progress  on 
the  7,000-acre  Rose  ranch  and  in  other  places. 
The  West  Side  crop  is  reported  iKX>r.  Harvest¬ 
ing  has  also  been  started  in  the  Livingston 
region. 

FREISNO,  CAL. — A  supplemental  order  issued 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  grants  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  A  Power  Corporation  authority  to 
issue  and  deposit  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  $724,000  of  its  first  and  re¬ 
funding  mortgage  bonds  to  secure  the  payment 
of  a  loan  or  loans. 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  —  A  new  six-story  office 
building  to  cost  $325,000  will  be  erected  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Clay  and  Seventeenth  streets 
by  the  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company,  it  was 
made  known  by  C.  W.  Dickey,  architect  in 
charge.  Active  construction  will  start  in  a  few 
weeks,  Dickey  says.  Provision  will  be  made  to 
add  two  stories. 

MODEISTO,  CAL. — The  directors  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  California  Milk  Producers’  Association,  the 
concern  which  operates  the  Modesto  creamery, 
has  been  in  closed  session  here  for  several  days. 
The  problem  confronting  the  institution  just  at 
this  time  is  an  entire  reorganization  of  its 
financing  methods.  The  proposal  was  made  to 
change  from  a  cooperative  concern  to  a  straight 
stock  concern. 
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FRESNO,  CAL. — Construction  work  on  forty 
residonces.  ararcKating  in  salea  value  nearly  a 
quarteiMnlllion  dollars,  and  oonstituling  the  big¬ 
gest  home  development  project  centering  on 
Fresno  for  many  months,  is  announced  by  Bil¬ 
lings  A  Meyering,  a  Fresno  realty  firm.  Work 
is  to  begin,*  it  is  stated,  about  June  1,  the  whole 
forty  dwellings  to  be  ready  in  September. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — That  Oakland  is  to  have 
another  large  Industrial  plant  is  presaged  by 
the  recording  of  deeds  for  the  sale  of  a  16-acre 
site  between  the  S.  P.  and  W.  P.  tracks  on 
Fifty-fourth  Avenue,  to  the  Continental  Can 
Company  of  New  York,  according  to  the  new 
industries  oonunittee  of  the  Oakland  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  has  been  learned  from  inside 
sources  that  the  company  plans  the  investment 
of  approximately  11,000,000  on  an  Oakland 
plant. 

FRESNO,  CAL.  —  The  recently  organized 
Fresno  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  announces  that  a 
contract  has  been  signed  with  the  Unit  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  erection 
here  of  a  $200,000  factory.  Work  is  scheduled 
to  start  in  30  days,  the  building  to  be  ready 
by  Sept.  1st.  The  total  investment  including 
machinery  and  equipment  will  be  $360,000.  The 
capacity  of  this  first  unit  will  be  600  cord  tires 
and  1,600  tubes  daily.  The  new  concern  is  cap- 
iUlised  at  $2,000,000. 

FRESNO,  CAL.  —  Formal  transfer  of  the 
Fresno  Canal  and  Land  Corporation's  property, 
involving  nearly  two  million  dollars,  to  the 
Fresno  Irrigation  District,  was  made  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Authority  for  the  transfer  was  given  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Railroad  Commission.  A  $2,000,000 
bond  issue  for  the  big  deal  has  already  been 
voted  by  residents  of  the  district.  This  makes 
the  Fresno  Irrigation  District,  with  242,000 
acres,  a  long  way  the  iargest  district  in  the 
state :  it  also  has  the  lowest  bonded  indebtedness 
per  acre  of  any  district.  George  L.  Swendsen, 
engineer  for  the  district  since  its  formation,  will 
become  manager  of  the  enlarged  system. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. — A  merging  of  Stockton 
warehouse  interests  is  indicated  by  the  filing 
with  the  Railroad  Commission  of  an  application 
to  issue  stock  by  tbe  Delta  Warehouse  Company. 
According  to  the  application  the  warehouse  proi>- 
erties  of  the  Frank  A.  Guernsey  Warehouse 
Company  and  W.  D.  Sheldon  Company  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  company  in  exchange 
for  its  stock.  The  new  company  is  incorporated 
for  $300,000.  Of  this  the  Frank  A.  Guernsey 
Grain  Company  and  W.  D.  Sheldon  A  Company 
are  to  receive  126  shares  each.  The  Girvin 
Warehouse  Company  is  to  receive  stock  ranging 
from  8  1/3  shares  to  160  shares.  The  full 
amount  of  the  stock  is  not  to  be  issued  at  this 
time.  Future  issues  wdll  be  taken  by  the  present 
stockholders. 


THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


CORONA,  CAL. — Additional  transformer  capac¬ 
ity  has  been  installed  by  the  Exchange  By-Prod¬ 
ucts  Plant,  engaged  in  making  and  marketing 
citrus  by-products. 

EL  CENTRO,  CAL. — Cantaloupe  shipments 
have  started.  A  few  went  by  express  as  early 
as  May  16.  Only  freight  rates  stand  between 
growers  and  a  very  profitable  season. 

BISHOP,  CAL. — Bishop  is  enjoying  consid¬ 
erable  building  activity,  reflected  in  a  gradual 
increase  in  small  lighting  and  heating  business. 
Local  contractors  are  vigorously  pushing  appli¬ 
ance  sales. 

SANTA  ANA,  CAL. — The  Santa  Ana  Woolen 
Mills  are  operating  again,  after  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  when  the  local  plant  has  been 
closed.  The  plant  is  being  o|>erated  by  the 
Golden  State  Woolen  Mills  Company  of  Long 
Beach,  owners  of  the  woolen  mill  that  burned 
down  there  recently. 

SEARLES  LAKE.  Cal.— The  West  End  Com¬ 
pany  will  refine  the  colemanite  which  is  ob¬ 


tained  at  its  Nevada  workings,  and  is  buying 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  proposing  to  close 
down  the  mill  two  to  four  weeks  during  instal¬ 
lation.  The  new  mill  and  spray  ponds  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  July  1. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. — An  electric  range 
campaign  is  being  planned  by  contractors  repre¬ 
senting  Westinghouse  and  Estate  ranges,  who 
will  put  on  demonstrations.  The  irrigation  sesi- 
son  promises  to  bring  the  demand  for  power 
fully  up  to  last  year’s  level. 

BLYTHE,  CAL. — The  grape  industry  is  pro¬ 
gressing  favorably,  and  a  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  melons,  which  will  probably  mean  the 
installing  of  a  pre-cooling  and  icing  plant. 
Blythe  Creamery  and  Ice  Company  plans  to 
install  additional  equipment  to  care  for  the  out¬ 
put  of  1,000  head  of  cows.  Separated  milk  will 
be  used  locally,  only  butter  fat  being  shipped 
out. 

RAJIDSBURG,  CAL. — The  Goles  pumping 
plant  of  the  Yellow  Aster  Mining  Company  was 
started  up  early  in  May  and  is  furnishing  water 
for  a  minimum  of  thirty  stamps.  Resumption 
of  operations  by  the  Yellow  Aster,  power  con¬ 
nection  recently  made  with  the  Southern  Sierras 
by  the  Consolidated  Mines,  Butte  Mill  and  Coy¬ 
ote  claim,  and  additional  power  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Rand  (the  Kelley  mine),  together  with  an 
influx  of  miners  and  their  families,  all  point  to 
a  boom  in  this  district. 

VICTORVILLE.  CAL.  Golden  SUte  Portland 
Cement  Ciomiiany  has  bought  a  new  kiln,  which 
will  largely  increase  its  output,  Messrs.  Hulme, 
McKinnon  and  Piepenburg,  owners  of  the  Gold 
Mountain  mine  near  Baldwin  Lake,  are  building 
26  miles  of  power  line  to  their  property  from 
the  Apple  Valley  line  of  the  Southern  Sierras 
for  operating  the  40-stamp  mill  on  their  prop¬ 
erty.  A  corporation  is  being  formed  at  Big 
Bear  Lake  to  extend  the  line  to  this  and  other 
nearby  mountain  resorts. 

KEELER,  CAL.— Cerro-Gordo  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  has  begun  construction  of  a  new  mill  for 
concentrating  zinc  ores.  Completion  is  expected 
early  in  July.  Inyo  Talc  Company  anticipates 
a  good  season  and  will  increase  shipments  in 
spite  of  high  freight  rates.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  plans  to  build  a  transmission  line  from 
the  north  end  of  its  present  lines  near  Keeler, 
along  the  east  side  of  Owens  River  to  its 
Crooked  Creek  developments  in  order  to  use  its 
own  power  for  that  work.  Full  operations  have 
been  resumed  by  the  Natural  Soda  Products 
Company  which  has  a  number  of  good  contracts 
and  anticipates  a  lively  season. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 


TONOPAH,  NEV. — The  labor  situation  follow¬ 
ing  the  strike  of  miners  April  16,  against  a  cut 
of  76c.  per  day  in  all  mine  and  mill  woric,  con¬ 
tinues  to  interfere  with  normal  operations  in 
this  district. 

SALT  LAKE  CTTY,  UTAH.— The  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Company  has  been  granted  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  to  serve  the  town 
of  Layton,  Utah,  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  of  Utah. 

MYTON,  UTAH.— The  UlnU  Power  &  Light 
Company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Public 
Utilities  (Commission  of  Utah  to  increase  its 
rates  charged  for  power  and  light,  the  increase 
being  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  earn  $2600  addi¬ 
tional  over  its  present  earnings. 

McCAMMON,  IDAHO.— The  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company  has  opened  a  new  store  and  dis¬ 
play  room  at  McCanunon,  with  a  complete  stock 
of  appliances.  This  will  also  be  a  district  office 
for  the  handling  of  the  company’s  electric  serv¬ 
ice  to  this  section  of  their  territory. 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  UTAH. — Among  the  plans 
for  extensive  city  improvements  for  Brigham 
(City,  is  one  which  contemplates  the  extension 
of  the  "white  way”  lighting  system  the  full 
distance,  which  will  give  the  city  one  of  the 


finest  lighted  boulevards  in  the  state  when  com¬ 
pleted. 

SALT  LAJCE  CITY,  UTAH.— The  (Ceyser  Irri¬ 
gation  Company  of  Lasal,  San  Juan  county, 
Utah,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  showing  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $60,000  in  $5  shares.  G.  W. 
Johnson  is  president ;  Steve  Day,  vice-president ; 
Nathan  Day,  secretary;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
treasurer,  and  J.  C.  Wilcox.  H.  S.  Day  and 
Knox  Patterson,  additional  directors. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.— The  UUh  Power 
A  Light  Company  is  distributing  a  pamphlet 
again  this  year,  entitled  "About  Hay  Derricks,’’ 
which  contains  valuabie  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  the  moving  of  hay  derricks 
under  their  power  lines.  These  pamphlets  have 
proven  very  effective  in  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents  because  of  hay  derricks  running  into  the 
lines  of  the  company,  which  on  several  occasions 
in  the  past  resulted  in  fatalities  and  serious 
injuries. 

MINERAL  COUNTY.  NEV.— Bids  were  called 
for  May  6th  by  Mineral  county,  "for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  approximately  62  miles  of  power 
line  beginning  at  Hawthorne,  running  by  way 
of  Lunning  and  Mina,  to  the  town  of  Simon,  in 
Mineral  county,  Nevada.”  The  contract  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  routing  of  the  line  from  Hawthorne 
to  the  Simon  property  was  awarded  L.  B.  ^>en- 
cer.  Negotiations  are  still  pending  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Mineral  county  of  the  Hawthorne- 
I.undy  line  of  the  Nevada-California  Power 
0>mpany  from  which  the  above  extensions  will 
be  made. 

KANAB,  UTAH. — The  Dixie  Power  (k>nr»pariy 
is  negotiating  with  the  Commercial  CHub  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposition  of  installing  an  electric 
power  line  from  Hurricane  via  Virgin,  Rockville, 
Grafton  and  Springdale,  to  Kanab  and  Fredonia. 
The  length  of  the  line  would  be  approximately 
forty-six  miles,  and  the  cost,  including  the  wir¬ 
ing  of  the  towns,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60,000.  The  rate  which  would  be  charged 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  is  charged  on 
the  present  system  of  the  company,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  region  which  the  line  would 
traverse  is  sparsely  settled,  and  the  income  from 
the  lino  would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  op¬ 
erate  the  extension. 

BOUNTIFUL,  UTAH. — There  is  a  move  on 
foot  to  hold  a  celebration  in  Bountiful  and  the 
sound  end  of  Davis  county  on  or  about  July  4, 
the  occasion  being  the  starting  of  the  electri- 
ally  operated  pinnpe  of  the  Bonneville  irriga¬ 
tion  district.  A  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
will  soon  be  selected  to  handle  the  celebration. 
The  (Commercial  Club,  the  Chamber  of  (Com¬ 
merce,  Elks  Club.  Rotary  Club  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Salt  Lake  (City,  and  the  Weber 
and  other  clubs  of  Ogden  are  aiding  in  the 
plans  for  the  celebration.  It  is  expected  that 
Governor  Charles  R.  Mabey,  Mayor  Neslen  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mayor  Muir  of  Bountiful, 
will  make  addresses.  The  people  will  gather  at 
the  pump  house  and  parade  north,  with  several 
bands,  to  Bountiful,  where  there  will  be  games, 
dancing  and  refreshments. 

SALT  LAJ(E  CITY,  UTAH.— An  emergency 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  and  the  Murdock  Irri¬ 
gation  companies,  whereby  power  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  once  to  begin  pumping  water  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes.  The  agreement  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  conference  held  with  members  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  in  the  state  capltol. 
The  irrigation  company  objected  to  a  clause  In 
the  rate  as  filed  with  the  Utilities  Commission 
which  required  an  advance  payment  of  one-half 
the  anwunt  of  the  seasonal  guarantee.  The 
power  company  contended  that  because  of  the 
inability  of  certain  irrigation  customers  to  pay 
in  the  past,  after  they  had  discontinued  taking 
service,  they  had  sustained  considerable  losses. 
The  Irrigation  people  will  furnish  a  bond  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  payment  of  the  power  bills. 
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Perpetual  motion  appears  to  have  been  achieved  by  the 
street  car  system  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  An  engineer  who 
visited  that  city  recently,  says: 

"In  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  busy  Scotch  metropolis,  I  never  saw 
a  street  car  stop  at  any  but  a  few  stipulated  stations.  At  all  other 
places,  the  nwtorman  merely  reduces  the  speed  of  his  v^icle  when  he  is 
hailed  by  a  prospective  fare,  and  the  latter  makes  his  ascent  to  the  plat¬ 
form  on  the  fly.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  have  become  so  used  to 
mounting  the  cars  while  they  are  In  ntovement  that  the  latter  seem 
seldom  to  be  stationary.” 

No  wonder  the  untrammeling  kilt  is  the  traditional 
national  dress  of  Scotland. 


STIMULATING  STATISTICS— IV. 

If  all  the  loganberry  juice  manufactured  in  Oregon 
during  1920  were  poured  into  a  single  reservoir,  it  would 
require  a  reservoir  of  about  3,000,000  gallons  capacity.  Sta¬ 
tistics  for  lemonade  are  not  available. 

All  the  western  timber  is  sufficient  to  make  up  a  string 
of  freight  cars  encircling  the  earth  22  times.  Owing  to  the 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  transcontinental  lines  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  demonstrate  this  at  present. 


MARKET  REPORTS 
“Business  Light  in  Refined  Futures” 

Referring  to  summer  fashions,  we  take  it. 

“Mid-West  Cause  of  Bad  Egg  Break” 

But  fortunately  the  wind  has  been  off  the  sea  for  some 

time. 

“Chickens  Slump  Along  Front  St.” 

Yes,  and  slink  along  Powell  Street,  and  slither  along 
Market  Street,  and  slosh  along  Geary  Street. 

“Cheese  Holds  a  Strong  Tone” 

Keep  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

“Old  Potatoes  at  Standstill” 

Having  become  exhausted  pursuing  the  Roquefort 
cheese. 


ELECTRICAL  HYBRIDS— SERIES  II 


Movies,  edited  to  conform  with  Japanese  standards,  lose 
much  of  their  charm,  according  to  a  regretful  American  who 
writes  as  follows: 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  in  the  picture  theater  is 
the  pecking  of  the  lovers  where  in  other  lands  there  would  be  a  long  and 
ardent  kiss.  Japanese  (maie)  sentiment  cannot  stand  this  sort  of  exhibi¬ 
tion — it  is  indecorous  in  a  high  degree — and  the  kiss  is  cut  out.  This 
is  the  most  obvious  of  the  excisions.  The  editorial  matter  suffers  most 
severely,  and  all  situations  where  the  woman  asserts  herself,  as  against 
the  villain,  for  example,  are  skilfully  changed  so  that  the  natural  superi¬ 
ority  of  man  shaii  not  suffer  any  slight.  A  good  example  of  this  came 
under  notice  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  scene  depicted  the  western  heroine 
pointing  to  the  door  and  with  dramatic  gesture  ordering  the  villain  to 
"get  out.”  Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  Japanese  woman  should  talk 
in  this  imperative  way  to  any  man.  and  the  katsuben  (the  individual  who 
tells  the  story  to  the  audience)  put  into  the  vigorous  heroine’s  mouth  the 
customary  phrase,  "kaette  kudasi"  —  please  return  1 


4.  The  Shade-de-Camp 


The  Shade-de-Camp  he  always  hangs 
Around  some  shining  light; 

He’s  simple  and  transparent,  but 
He  always  does  what’s  right. 

And  though  some  people  think  that  he 
Is  something  to  avoid. 

He  gives  a  tone  to  things,  and  so 
He’s  usually  employed. 


“There  is  a  time  for  all  things,”  w’as  evidently  the 
motto  of  the  farmer  who  said  to  his  hired  man  one  day, 

“Jonas,  all  the  clocks  in  the  house  have  run  down.  Wish 
you’d  hitch  up  and  ride  down  to  the  junction  and  find  out 
what  time  it  is.” 

“I  ain’t  got  a  watch.  Will  you  lend  me  one?” 

“Watch!  Watch!  What  d’ye  want  a  watch  for?  Write 
it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.” 


